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web centric head end control for access stations 



cablecast" 

program library . character generator . web scheduLe , event controLLer . digital video servers 
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{you } 



{ your event controller } 



{ you mad at your event 
controller's scheduler because it 
doesn't work with your mac. and it 
isn't easy to program, and it won't 
expand to work with video servers, 
and you can't access it from any 
web browser, and even after you 
program it you still have to re-enter 
the scheduLe into your character 
generator and then onto your web 
site and yet again to your 
community's newspaper. } 



Cablecast is the web centric system from 
Tightrope Media Systems that brings all the 
duties of your head end under one easy to use 
interface. From programming your Leightronix 
event controller to publishing the schedule on 
your web site, there isn't an aspect of your head 
end that won't be simplified by Cablecast. 
What's more, you can integrate digital video into 
your current head end, even if you are using an 
older event controller such as a Pro 16. Because 
Cablecast is a web centric application, it is the 
only cable head end management system sold 
today that works with PC's while not snubbing 
your Macintosh. 

So when it is time to bring your access center to 
the next stage with Cablecast from Tightrope 
Media Systems, give us a call. 

Cablecast, the Cablecast Logo and the Tightrope Media Systems logo are Trademarks of 
Tightrope Media Systems Corporation.Other Trademarks and Registered Trademarks are 
owned by their respective companies. Copyright 2002 





Access your head 
end from any web 
browser on any 
computer 
connected to your 
network! 



Cabiecast includes 
Carousel, Tightrope's 
powerful character 
generator. They work 
together so you don't 
have to enter the 
schedule twice! 



And it all comes 

in one box, 
ready to install 
into your head 
end with help 
just a toll free 

phone call away I 



Tightrope Media Systems 

6417 Lyndale Avenue South, Suite B 
Richfield, Minnesota 55423 



866.866.41 18 

www.trms.com 

info@trms.com 



TIGHTROPE 




Visit our web at http://www.tiltrac.com 

site to see a list of satisfied users 
and learn more about how PEG/SYS 
can automate, your facility. 




The Intelligent Station Management 
System for Today's PEG Operators 

PEG/SYS is THE cost effective station 
management solution for today's Public, Education 
and Government Cable Access Channels. 

PEG/ SYS includes hardware and software 
components designed for PEG operators with 
limited staff and budget. Components include: 

• Station Automation Software 

» Digital Server and Encoding Systems 
•Tape Automation Systems including Mini-DV 
•VCR Control 
-Digital VCR's 

• Digital Video Archive Solutions 
» Internet Access 

•Web Casting Solutions 

• Video On-Demand 

PEG/SYS offers: 

• Complete station automation 

• 24/7 operating capability 

• Router Control 

- Remote Access and Error Paging 
•Traffic Manager Interface 

• Web Interface 

• Interface to FACIL software Summer 2001 

• Plus many other features normally 
found in higher end solutions 



TILTRAC 



AUTOMATED VIDEO SYSTEMS 
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Video 
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Contact MagieBox to see which 
product is best for your application! 
Call or e-mail for free video. 



From complete, stand-alone CGs to 
dedicated player units with Windows- 
based creation and scheduling tools. 



• Alphagen Character Generator 
Stand-alone, turnkey CG with 
thousands of backgrounds. 

•VIP Video Information Player 
The video information player 
that's reliable, easy to use. 

• Aavelin— our newest product! 
Our most advanced signage 
system with the 

features you want. 



MagieBox, Inc.® 

www.inagicboxinc.com 

tel. 541.752.5654 
fax 541.752.5614 




CfJ Wupers for* 
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Requiem for a Media Activist 

John Luvender Was the Conscience of Three Centers 

John Thomas Luvender became a peace activist by travelling that 
hardest of roads, through first hand contact with the horrors of war. 

Born in Pennsylvania in 1947, he did what thousands of young 
men did in the late '60s, he joined the Army to go to fight in 
Vietnam. John rarely spoke about those experiences, although he 
had nightmares about them until his death Easter morning this past 
March after a long struggle with liver disease, which he often attrib- 
uted to his time in Vietnam. 

Like so many Vietnam veterans at the time, he felt betrayed by 
his fellow countrymen. The deafening lack of gratitude to those 
whose lives were changed forever cut deep. Angry, he gravitated to 
Vietnam Veterans Against the War and sought growth in working for 
peace. He was a charter member of the MGen Smedley Butler 
Brigade, the Veterans for Peace Chapter of Boston, Massachusetts. 

It was around then that he found his way to Public access. He 
quickly grasped the importance of the tools he had discovered and 
made a powerful program with fellow veterans called A Matter of 
Conscience, candid conversations about their Vietnam experiences 
and the need to explore alternatives to war. For the rest of his life the 
common thread of his actions would be to promote peace and shape 
a better world for his daughter Molly. 

John and his wife Victoria produced a large body of work togeth- 
er. One piece that beautifully expresses their interest in exploring 
peaceful traditions and building cultural bridges is a tape they did 
with Slow Turtle — Russell Peters, president of the Pider Council of 
Wampanoag Indians— about their traditional clambake. The tape 
and a companion children's book are still used New England schools. 

John was a community builder, although he never would have 
called himself that. He laid the cornerstone of peace activism at 
three Community Media Centers that he was pivotal in creating: one 
in the east— Maiden Access Television (MATV) 1988 to 1992, and two 
in the west - Berkeley Access TV and the Santa Rosa Community 
Media Center, 1996-until his death in 2002. 

John's work in access was done quietly. He practiced the wisdom 
of watching something unfold, stepping in to help at just the right 
moment, and never losing sight of the importance of making it fun. 

During the Gulf War, John worked with Deep Dish TV and Paper 
Tiger on the Gulf Crisis TV Pro ject, which coordinated a multi-sys- 
tem discussion around opposition to Desert Storm. 

I close with Laurie Cirivello's words at John's memorial celebra- 
tion, fittingly held in the studio John built at the Santa Rosa 
Community Media Center. 

"By the time John came to Santa Rosa, he possessed a wealth of 
experience about the practical matters of making community media 
work. . .But as we worked together, I came to understand what else 
John could offer this new center for community media. . . through 
example, he helped ground us. He did it by basing his work and life 
on things that matter — the importance of family, playing fair, being 
open to new ideas, listening to others, laughing, and actively work- 
ing to make the community and the world a better place. 

"When interviewing potential employees for the media center, 1 
always ask folks to describe themselves using just three words — no 
more, no less. As long as I live, I will never forget John's response: 
"Head, hands and heart". 

"Little did I know then, how prefect that description was. 

"John has left an incredible legacy and I am humbled. I am 
grateful fot his friendship and all he taught me. I will miss him very 
much." — Rika Welsh 



FROM THE EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 



Surviving the Media Exploitation 



BY BlINNIE R I ED EL 

An old high school chum of mine, who 
is now a family therapist living in the 
Houston area, sent out an email entitled 
"How to Survive Media Exploitation of 9- 
11." 1 thought it an interesting conver- 
gence of our lives considering what I now 
do. This friend has several book credits to 
her name, has been a guest on some of the 
country's major talk shows and specializes 
in recovery in all its forms from drug and 
alcohol dependency to relationship and 
family abuse. Her practice is about helping 
people live fuller, more healthy lives. 

The email she sent was about taking 
care of yourself in the face of the 9- 1 1 
media onslaught. She wrote "News shows 
have begun pounding viewers with scenes 
of 9-11 events and television as a whole, 
from news shows, to educational channels, 
are focusing programming whole-hearted- 
ly on these events. Businesses ate creative- 
ly finding ways to "use" the 9- 1 1 one-year 
anniversary to "beef up" sales. Of course 
most of these businesses would never 
come clean about this. Sadly, such 
exploitation belittles the events of 9-11 
and triggers feelings of hurt, anguish and 
pain for many Americans impacted by this 
ordeal." 

My friend went on, "With the year 
anniversary of 9-1 1 quickly approaching, 
media coverage and bombardment, in the 
form of magazines, newspapers, radio pro- 
gramming, commercialization, books and 
television programming is increasing. With 
the rise in proliferation of the 9-1 1 related 
sales tactics and other activities, the work- 
load of professionals like myself is also on 
the rise. Feeling the feelings, slowly sorting 
out emotions related to grief, is important 
but being overwhelmed with triggers can 
be abusive. In order to combat this 1 have 
put together a number of survival tips for 
those 1 work with." 

She then provided a list of seven sug- 
gestions aimed at adults, children and 
those with special problems, such as drug 
or alcohol abuse. She called her list 
"Surviving 9-11 Anniversary Triggers and 
Commercialization." I read her email and 
thought her advice sound, helpful and very 
much needed. I was proud to know a 
woman with such insight, sensitivity and 



There is no doubt that many of you have 
had programming that sought to provide 
comfort and psychological healing to those 
who have known loss and those of us who 
grieve with them. I was thrilled to give the 
FCC examples of how Public, Educational 
and Government access television respond- 
ed to 9-11, and proud when I saw your sto- 
ries reflected in an FCC report to Congress. 




the life-long dedication to helping others. 

Then, there was another email. It was 
from the news director of a network affili- 
ate in the Southwest. The news director 
wrote "Since you are sending this to (the 
affiliate), I assume your anti-media com- 
ments are directed at us. As an FYI, [the 
network) will lose an estimated 6 million 
dollars of revenue because advertisers do 
NOT want to run commercials and (the 
network) does not want to run them. That 
sensitivity is missing in your letter." 

My friend wrote that obviously the 
news director had missed the point. I wrote 
back "wow." 

As we crossed the threshold of an 
anniversary of one of the most terrible 
events in American history, 1 looked back at 
the year and how access television 
responded. We have never had a need to 
choose between decency and profit. We 
have never used images of tragedy to beef 
up our bottom line. Nor have we 
bemoaned a potential loss of revenue 
because we were forced by peer pressure 
not to tun commercials. Instead, we have 
done everything we could to accommodate 
individuals and community groups as they 
responded to 9-11. We have eagerly taken 
programming from the Federal Emergency 
Management Agency, the U.S. Department 
of Education, the Machinist's Union, the 
National Guard Counterdrug Program, the 
Air Force Outreach, Army Newswatch, the 
American Red Cross, the various Islamic 
and interfaith groups, the various police, 
fire and health departments, and the vari- 
ous protest groups. We have opened our 
doors to memorial services and prayer vig- 
ils and anti-war movements. We have not 
done any of these things because there was 
anything to gain by cable-casting these 



. programs. We have done it because it is our 
contribution to our country's defense, our 
opportunity to provide healing and our dedi- 
cation to freedom of speech. 

There is no doubt that many of you have 
had programming that sought to provide 
comfort and psychological healing to those 
who have known loss and drose of us who 
grieve with them. I was thrilled to give the 
FCC examples of how Public, Educational 
and Government access television respond- 
ed to 9-11, and proud when I saw your sto- 
ries reflected in an FCC report to Congress. 

It is this kind of thing, my friend's 
attempt to heal and a network affiliate's 
crude response, that once again affirms how 
important you are. I fully support our free- 
enterprise system and I understand how 
important it is to secure economic prosperi- 
j ty. Jobs, lives and families depend on eco- 
nomic stability. Brit, once in a blue moon we 
have to look at what is right and eagerly, not 
regretfully or with bitterness, do the good 
thing. 

When I was a child, my family's custom 
was to wear black arm bands or black dress- 
es for one full year after a loved one had 
died. I would not suggest that we should 
have spent a year in formal mourning for the 
victims and heroes of 9-11. But it wasn't too 
much to ask that commercial media take one 
single day out of a whole year not to conduct 
business as usual. Meanwhile, it is you, with 
all your thousands of television channels, 
that will continue to serve the public interest 
and continue to build a better community 
through media. 



Bunnie Riedel is executive director of the 
Alliance for Community Media. Contact her at 
briedel@al liancecm. org 
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'Talk Amongst Yourselves...' 



Information, resources, networking 
and national office announcements 
are available day or night. The Alliance 
hosts two listservs to help you: 

The Access Forum list is open to anyone inter- 
ested in community access. To sign-up, inter- 
ested persons should send a message to: 
access-forum-subscribe@>li$ts,alliancecm.org. 

The Alliance Announce list is open only to 
members of the Alliance for Community Media. 
Members should send a request to: alliance- 

announce-subscribe® lists.alliance.cm.org. 
Membership confirmation will be sent back to 
the interested patty. Once returned, it is sent to 
the national office to confirm membership. 
Once confirmed, the member will 
be added to die list. 
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\i 1 1\\< i for Community Media 
666 11th St. NW, Suite 740 
Washington, DC 20001-4542 
Telephone 202.393.2650 voice 
202.393.2653 fax 
Email: acm@alliancecm.org 
tvww.alliancecm.org 

Federal Communications Commission 

The Portals 
445 12th St. SW, Washington, DC 20024 
202.418.0200 voice / 202.418.2812 fax 
www.fcc.gov 

Your Federal Legislators 

The Honorable 

United States Senate 
Washington, DC 20515 

The Honorable 

United States House of Representatives 
Washington, DC 20510 
or call 202.224.312] 
on the web at 
http://thomas.loc.gov 



FROM THE ALLIANCE CHAIR 



by John Rocco 

It was 1968 and a four-year- old boy 
sat in front of a 25-inch Magnavox con- 
sole television watching Bob Barker host 
Truth Or Consequences. The images 
flash! ng across thai screen and the fun 
being had by Mr. Barker and his audi- 
ence mesmerized the youngster. 
Continued viewing of Barker and other 
game show legends, such as Bill Culien, 
Monty Hall, and Tom Kennedy, only 
served to further his desire to enter the 
glamorous world of television. 

Granted, to most, game shows aren't 
that glamorous, but to a four-year-old all 
of those flashing lights, upbeat music 
and hyperactive people, indicated that 
this was the place to be. The decision 
was made at that time, television was the 
career path for this young man. It may 
sound incredulous, but I promise you, 
that is exactly how it happened. 

There was only one obstacle between 
a dream and the reality of an exciting 
career in television. This small boy had a 
degenerative eye disease, which over 
time, would take his sight from him. 
Luckily for him however, he was taught 
by his parents from the beginning that 
anything is possible if you put your mind 
to it, so this visual impairment was mere- 
ly an inconvenience, not a roadblock. 

I tell you all of this because the four- 
year-old boy in this story is me, and it 
wasn't until I graduated from college that 
I began to question whether this visual 
impairment was merely an inconven- 
ience. I began looking for work in broad- 
casting and as anyone who has tried this 
knows, it isn't easy. It isn't easy if you are 
perfectly normal, but try it with any kind 
o[ disability and see how far you get. 
Frustration and disappointment were my 
daily diet during this two year job search. 
Back in college I had two summer intern- 
ships in New York, one with CBS News 
Radio and the other on the "Howard 
Stern Show" at NBC, but that's a whole 
other story. Once it became time to find 
paid work, the leads were few and far 
between. 

lust when it seemed that all hope was 
lost, a friend told me of a new cable 



Thank You Access 

I wan ted to tell this story because I 
honestly feel that it points out exactly 
what access is all about, opportunity for 
everyone. Access allows everyone, of every 
conceivable background, to have a say, to 
be heard, to contribute to their commu- 
nity and to know that they are valuable. 




channel beginning operations back in 
State College, Pennsylvania where I 
attended Penn State University. They 
were looking for an executive director to 
run the Government and Education 
access channel they were starting. So 
without hesitation 1 applied for the job. It 
really didn't matter that I had no idea 
what an access channel was or what an 
executive director did, but I figured if 1 
could get this job I was on my way and 
my mother certainly would be happy 
since the word executive was in my title. 

Believe it or not, but the board of that 
organization at the time must have 
known even less about what an access 
channel was and what an executive 
director did than me, because they hired 
this 23-year-old, visually- impaired, com- 
pletely inexperienced kid. That was 15 
years ago and I have since moved on 
from that position and now serve as 
executive director of Dayton Access 
Television and the national chair of the 
Alliance for Community Media. 

I wanted to tell this story because 1 
honestly feel that it points out exactly 
what access is all abou t, opportunity for 
everyone. Access allows everyone, of 
every conceivable background, to have a 



Call for Presentations 



say to be heard, to contribute to their 
community and to know that they are 
valuable. 

So to that first board back in 
Pennsylvania, thank you. To all the 
boards I have worked for and who have 
put their trust in me, thank you. To all of 
my employees who have had faith in me 
to lead them, thank you and to all of my 
colleagues in access who I have had the 
great pleasure of working with over the 
last 15 years, thank you. Thank you to the 
entire access community for allowing 
one small boy with a disability to reach 
his dream. J may have never gotten a 
chance to host that game show, but who 
cares, I'm working in television with peo- 
ple I respect and admire and I love it! 

Oh and by the way, to those hundreds 
of radio and television stations and all 
the major networks who didn't think I 
could handle working there, you can still 
reach me in Dayton. I would be happy to 
politely listen to any offers, but I must 
tell you, my price is now a lot higher. 



John Rocco is executive director of 
Dayton [OH! Access Television IDATV] and 
chair of the Alliance for Community Media, 
Contact him at john@datv.oig 



Alliance for Community Media 2003 International Conference and Trade Show 
Tacoma, Washington July 9-12 

Workshop presenters needed on a wide variety of topics that deal with 
Public, Educational and Government (PEG) access. Send a two paragraph 
description of a workshop you would like to present to: Bunnie Riedei, 
briedel@alliancecm.org or fax 202.393.2653, 
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mtumn 2002 Community Media Review is an extension of the "Celebrate Diversity" theme 
^^J^Ehe Alliance's 2002 International Conference. In the following pages, we look at how PEG cen- 
ters throughout the country have made access accessible to people with disabilities, how peo- 
ple with disabilities are making use of that access, and highlight the Houston conference. 
Jeff Hansell movingly recounts Liri Qirici's long journey from Albania in quest of a dream. Barbara 
Lennon writes about efforts in Sandwich, Massachusetts. Rob Shoults provides a personal account of 
Access Tucson's embrace of producers with disabilities. Phyllis Varjian reflects on the Center for 
Independent Living's Access Mid-Michigan, a public affairs program produced at. Midland Cable Television. 
Sherry Byrne shares the story of one wheel-chair bound producer in Largo, Maryland. James Horwood, 
Peter Hopkins, Allison Driver, and Melinda Claybaugh dis- 

cuss the possible application of the Americans with STORIES FROM TH E FIELD 

Disabilities Act to access. Sejal Shah reports on Little City 
Foundation's Project VITAL and People's First activities in 
suburban Chicago. Robin Forte-Lincke applauds An Hour 
with Dr. Stewart, a series produced by Peter J, Anninos at 
Seal Beach Community Access in Orange County, California. 
Rosa Leonardi writes about Media Literacy tours in Salem, Oregon. Mike Everson offers an insiders view of 
a video project in Sacramento, California that provides a glimpse of the lives, hopes, dreams, and chal- 
lenges of people with developmental disabilities. Cindy Colvin offers some advice on making community 
television accessible. GregVawter describes how Hillsborough County, Florida makes government televi- 
sion accessible for its deaf and hearing-impaired viewers. Mark Rocheleau writes about a Fitchburg, 
Massachusetts show that speaks to the deaf community. 

The conference reports illustrate and reflect on our annual chance to meet, share and debate changes 
made and changes yet to come. Bill Kirkpatrick gives his perspectives on the Leadership awards, the 
Alliance's most prestigious acknowledgements. For a look at the Hometown Awards, read Jim Ellinger's take 
on Houston's Hollywood send up. Get in on the most current topics in access as John Higgins reports on 
two white paper discussions. Look at the conference as see from home with Betty Francis' report on the 
webcast conference. And David Allen Lavender gives us his perspective on the conference as a newcomer 
to community access. 

Our thanks to everyone who volunteered their time to help us develop this issue. We hope it provides 
you with ideas on how you might enhance access in your community. 

— Betty Francis and Marshall Parker, co-editors 



Betty Francis has been involved in educational access for the last 16 years as a writer, producer, and 
station manager. In her current role as an IT 'planning analyst for Montgomery College, she assists in the 
development of joint initiatives for Maryland's Montgomery County PEG Network. 
She can be reached at 240.314.3141 or bfrancis@mc.cc.md.us, 

Marshall Parker lias been a public access producer since 1990. He has been active in disabilities media 
for over fifteen years including being a weekly live newsreader for Taping for the Blind Radio in Houston. 
Parker is program development director for Houston MediaSource where he has been on staff for six years. 
Contact him at 713.524. 7700 ext 12 or marshallp@Houston-Mediasource.org 
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FrameRate's powerful technology combines 
systems and software that allow you to create, 
edit, and manage programming on your PEG 
Access Channel. You can now capture 
material from a variety of media sources, edit 
and preview the content, and create a 
schedule for seamless transitions in playback. 

If you've ever considered foundling your own 
channel as a practical way to inform those you 
serve, our expertise will be an invaluable 
resource throughout the process. Then, our 
continuing support and training will ensure 
success and bring public awareness as your 
channel becomes an integral component of 
your public service package. 

So if your vision of the future includes a 
successful PEG channel, contact FrameRate 
for references (yes, references) and an analysis 
that will offer the best approach for getting 
started. We'll make it our mission. 



800.579.8247 

itnmaframerate. com 



Th e Long Journey of Liri Qirici 

Assistive Technologies Makes Dream Come True for Albanian Emigre 



mat, and Angelina, who was 
the chief administrator at the 
Institute of Folk Medicine, left 
their own careers and life in 
Albania behind and sought 
political asylum in the U.S. 
The Qiricis came to Maiden, 
Massachusetts, a city with a 
long and proud tradition of 
welcoming immigrants to the 
new world. Here they would 
remake themselves and give 
Liri a chance to realize his 
dream. 

Liri began attending the 
University of Massachusetts 
and later Boston University in 
pursuit of a degree in film and 
television. Asked once how he 
was able to write long term 
papers without being able to 
hold a pencil or tap a keyboard 
he replied: "Very slowly." 

While in college, Liri pro- 
duced several short films, 
recruiting his family and 
friends to act and operate the 
cameras and the editing equip- 
ment. He wrote the scripts, 
gave direction and dictated 
precise editing commands, all 
the while lifting everyone's 
spirits with his humor and 
determination. 

in fall 2000, Liri graduated 
with honors. Shortly thereafter, 
Triangle, Inc., a private non- 
profit organization providing 

hands of his best friend Oni pulled him out of the water. Liri employment, residential and social services to people with dis- 

opened his mouth and breathed air. For a long time it was all he abilities, came into his life and provided some crucial vocational 
could do, but he was alive. counseling and an introduction to Maiden Access TV— where he 

Early on, as he adjusted to this new circumstance — wheel- immediately began volunteering as instructor and producer, 1 

chair bound and completely dependent on others for his day-to- It was a bit of good timing, because Liri showed up just as 

day survival. Liri developed a tenacious hold on life. His daily MATV was searching for a suitable candidate for a slot in the 

battles over what most people consider minor illness or infec- Boston CTC/VISTA program. With additional grant money from 

dons would make him stronger. Through it all, his beloved fami- Massachusetts Rehabilitation Commission and Faster Seals, 
ly carried him over the rough spots. MATV was able to bring Liri onto MATV's staff in the newly cre- 

For Liri's parents it soon became clear that their son's life ated position of community production coordinator, 

depended upon a quality of medical care that simply was not This was Liri's first real job, and the beginning was not easy, 

available in Albania at that time. Suddenly he was expected to teach production classes, tutor 

So Simon, who speaks five languages and worked as a diplo- patrons at the newly opened Cyber Cafe, recruit and coordinate 



by Jeffrey Hansell 

elplessly lying under 
the Adriatic Sea and 
l/unable to save himself, 
Liri decided to count to five 
and then simply, open bis 
mouth. 

One... seconds earlier Liri 
Qirici was playing soccer with 
friends on Durres Beach, a 
place his family had often visit- 
ed forty- five minutes by train 
from their home in Tirana, 
Albania. 

Two... as the game ended, 
Liri ran and flipped himself into 
the surf as he had done many 
times before. But this time, on 
August 6, 1989, he would not 
make it all the way around. 
Only 19 years old, he was the 
youngest of his family among 
four older brothers and sisters. 

Three., .in mid-air he dis- 
placed his neck and landed 
hard on the seafloor. His ears 
started to make a high pitch 
sound and his nose began to 
burn. He had lost all movement 
in his body. He knew that his 
parents, Angelina and Simon 
would be devastated. 

Four... Even now r he still 
imagined himself becoming a 
great filmmaker. In this last 
moment, he saw this dream 
stretch across his short life. 

Five... in a flash, the two 




Liri Qirici, clockwise from top, 
directing from MATV's produc- 
tion control room; in down- 
town Maiden; as a teenager 
before his accident; and with 
his family as a small child in 
Albania. 




Making the Extra Effort 
in Sandwich, Massachusetts 

by Barbara Lennon 

f'i f epre a fairly new access studio here on "ole Cape 

Cod," .serving the 20,000-plus residents of 
f y Sandwich, Massachusetts. As our operation devel- 
oped, we did everything we could to ensure that those with 
disabilities would have access to our studio. 

We contacted our local Disabilities Committee for assis- 
tance. They supplied us with information on municipal and 
state Saws regarding the proper amount of space needed for 
people with wheelchairs, walkers and/ or canes. 

The medical sup- 
ply company that 
we rent space from 
was also very help- 
ful They gave us 
suggestions on how 
to outfit the studio 
for accessibility' and 
allowed us dis- 
counts on things 
like chair rails, 
ramps, etc. 

Now, at the 
Sandwich TV studio, 
with everything situ- 
ated on the first floor, no one is left out of the action. Our 
platforms have ramps in the studio. All doors and their han- 
dles adhere to ADA code. 

We are very proud of the accomplishments that we have 
made since our opening last January and producers with 
disabilities are a part of our production pool. One of our 
long-standing producers is an older gentleman who had suf- 
fered a stroke. Another of our members, although legally 
blind, operates a camera. 

We are continuing to make accessibility a priority in the 
services we offer, We've produced and air a program dial 
explains how viewers can receive a free phone from Verizon 
if they have certain disabilities documented by their doctor. 
In addition, we are in the process of recording an " audible 
ledger," which is the reading of a local newspaper. 




Barbara Lennon is administrative director of Sandwich 
Community Television, Studio 28 Jan Sebastian Way, Sandwich, 
MA 02563, staff@sandwichw.org. 



volunteer crew members, learn how lo operate MATV's 
video and editing gear, and become acquainted with his col- 
leagues. Meanwhile, be had to adapt to new computer assis- 
tive technology that would eventually make him more inde- 
pendent. 

From the start, he found his sea legs as a TV director. 
Plunked down in the middle of a chaotic control room, and 
armed only with a two-way headset, Liri quickly grasped the 
protocol of live multi-camera production. Soon he was 
barking out orders, telling jokes, or simply steadying the 
nerves of his often novice crew with a few calm words of 
encouragement. 

But it would be Uri's buoyant personality and unflagging 
drive that would keep everybody afloat and in good spirits 
through the inevitable glitches and missed cues as they ail 
learned how to work together. 

Later, by using a computer with extra RAM, he worked 
with an Easter Seals technology specialist to rig it with rela- 
tively simple software and hardware that allowed, him to use 
email, write scripts, send faxes, and make phone calls— gen- 
erally all the duties of the typical TV producer. 

Through trial and error, Liri discovered that he could use 
assistive technology to create graphics with Scala Info 
Channel Designer and Adobe Photoshop. Soon after, he 
learned by proxy how lo edit video on the Casablanca AVIO 
and has recently begun to use Apple's iMovie as well. 

Today Liri produces and directs a new MATVshow 
called What Is, a program about disease prevention, disabil- 
ities and injuries. He is devoting one episode to spinal cord 
injury, a subject in which he is an expert. While he wants to 
inform young people how to lower their risk for spinal cord 
injury, he also plans to show the audience how to deal with 
such a profound injury, learn from it, and move on with life. 

Earlier this year Triangle, Inc. honored Liri with the 
Thomas J. Byrne Employee of the Year Award. This month, 
the Northeast Region of the Alliance for Community Media 
announced that What Is will be awarded first place in its 
category at the region's 5th Annual Fall Video Festival. 

It has been a long journey for Liri, but perhaps, he has 
nearly arrived. 

Notes 

Liri Qirici, liri@rnatv.org 
http:/ /www.triangle-inc.org 
http://www.easter-seals.org 

'Triangle, Inc. is a private non-profit organization providing 
employment, residential and social services to people with dis- 
abilities. Located in Maiden, Massachusetts, Triangle serves 
nearly 600 people from 51 Eastern Massachusetts communities. 
Triangle was founded in 1971 by citizens in the community who 
believed that people with disabilities could learn to lead more 
independent and dignified lives. Today, Triangle maintains a 
focus on ability and potential rather than disability. 



Jeffrey Hansell is executive director ofMATVin Maiden, MA, 
and the next chair of the North East Region of the Alliance for 
Community Media, Contact him at jeff@matv.org 
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Where There's a Will There's a Way in Tucson 



by Rob Shoults 

/T 'me day you decide to visit your 
| V/local access center. You walk in to 
V/ the studio and see a seasoned crew 
in motion. Over on your left, two people 
set lights, one on a ladder and a spotter on 
the floor. In the back, two people lay out 
audio cables and hook up microphones. 
Over on the right, a couple more people 
position the cameras. 

Then you notice that the floor spotter 
for the lighting is in a wheelchair. Wait, the 
audio people are signing to each other. 
There is a Seeing Eye dog by its master on 
a camera. 

Bottom-line: anybody with any kind of 
a disability' can work on a video crew. 
Now, I'm not saying this is true for every 
situation. If you have more then three 
people on a talk show set or are doing 
some kind of a musical event it would be 
difficult for a hearing-impaired individual 
to run audio. But as far as a vision- 
impaired person running a studio camera 
for the show— the director is dieir eyes. 
The individual on camera just needs to 
know that usually the zoom remote is on 
the right and the focus is on the ieft. Once 
the studio crew points the camera towards 
the set, the director can tell the camerap- 
erson how to frame up the shot by normal 
means. 

A person in a wheelchair can do any of 
the above positions on the studio floor. In 
the control room, he or she can run any of 
the equipment. They might need a head 
stick, but that's easy to take care of— they 
did exactly that here at Access Tucson to 
support a gentleman who had spastic 
Cerebral Palsy. The chief engineer at the 
time, Roy Knappenberger, built a wheel- 
chair mount for the camera that could be 
controlled by a joystick. You could pan 




'...anybody with any kind 
of a disability can work 
on a video crew.' 

and tilt from the joystick control. The 
whole setup ran on camera batteries. Roy 
also built a head stick for Rob out of auto 
parts. I saw it myself when I became a 
member of Access Tucson in the late '80s. 

Now that I've laid all of this out, let 
me tell you a little about myself. My name 
is Robert Shoults. I am 39 years old and 
have a mild case of cerebral palsy. I have 
been involved with public access televi- 
sion for 14 years, 1 1 of those on staff at 
Access Tucson. With the mild cerebral 
palsy that I have, 1 haven't needed any 
special equipment or modifications to 
work in the Tucson access facility. Eveo 
laying out camera cables for the studios is 
done in such a way that any one in a 
chair or on a scooter can do it. 

From 1989-1996 my mother, Sandee 
Brooke, and T produced a series called 
Bridges. This was a series by, for, and 
about the disability? community. (Over 50 
percent of the production crew was dis- 



abled.) Bridges covered everything from dis- 
ability advocacy to preventing disabilities. 
We had on local police and fire officials 
talking about everything from fire safety 
around Christmas to bicycle safety issues. 
In 1993, 1 was awarded with a Community 
Impact Award by the former Mountain 
States Region of the Alliance. 

Access Tucson supports people with 
disabilities. We have several developmen- 
tally disabled people working as crew. Our 
Project RAISE, a spin-off of Little Cities 
Foundation's Project VITAL (Video Intensive 
Training And Learning), is run by Pima 
County's adult education department. In 
addition to the instruction our Project 
RAISE people receive in basic reading and 
math, computers, art and independent liv- 
ing skills for adults with developmental dis- 
abilities, they've stepped up to the chal- 
lenge of producing TV. 

I mentioned earlier what Access Tucson 
had done for Rob Flannigan. Access Tucson 
was doing accessibility before the 
American's with Disabilities Act in 1996. All 
of the facil ities in the building are fairly 
accessible. The edit suites and studios are 
completely accessible. Several years ago, 
the two heavy glass doors on the building 
were replaced with one single motorized 
door. Last year, the bathrooms were com- 
pletely remodeled to ADA specs. 

As the saying goes: Where there's a will 
there's a way. I don't care who you are or 
what you do— there are ways for ANYBODY 
to work on a video or television production 
crew. Sometimes money might have to be 
spent to make it work but, the point is, it 
can be done. 

Rob Shoults is a production assistant at 
Access Tucson. Contact him at rob&access. 
tucson.org. 



Looking for an Accommodation Solution! 



CjfYfiem do you go for information on assistive technology 
r v solutions for the producer with a visual or hearing impair- 
ment, for a production assistant who cannot use a hand operated 
mouse, or for the volunteer with significant physical limitations? 
A quick web search produced the following sites: 
Ability Hub helps users find information on adaptive equip- 
ment and alternative methods available for accessing computers. 
www.abilityhub.comJ 

ABLEDATA is a national database of information on more 




than 17,000 products thai are currently available for people with 
disabilities, www.abledata.com/ 

The CPB/WGBH National Center for Accessible Media site 
includes the Rich Media Resource Center, a collection of 
resources for people interested in ways to make rich media acces- 
sible to people with disabilities. http:/lncam.wgbh,org/resources 

Trace Research & Development Center conducts research 
aimed at improving technology by making it more accessible for 
people with disabilities, http://www.trace.wisc.edu/ 
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A TV CILibration of Diversity! 



'...building awareness of disability issues and promoting independent living' 




by Phyllis Varjian 

Missy and Ken Davert and their 
four-year-old twins travel the 
'aisles of a local mid-Michigan 
grocery, shoppers wave "hi" and many 
stop to chat with Missy, a 2'10" tall, local 
TV personality, quite recognizable to the 
public, as the host of a public access TV 
program. 

Once a month for the past five years, 
Melissa "Missy" Davert, executive direc- 
tor of the non-profit Center for Indepen- 
dent Living of Mid-Michigan, the CIL, 
has been hosting Access Mid-Michigan, a 
30-minute public affairs program pro- 
duced at Midland Cable Television 
(MCTV) in Midland, Michigan and dis- 
tributed to local public access stations in 
central Michigan. 

Using an interview format, Missy 
chats casually with all kinds of guests 
about disability issues on Access Mid- 
Michigan. Not too many years ago, 
though, before the evolution of the pub- 
lic access TV network, a non-profit 
organization could not afford to produce 
a TV program. Now, with MCTV operat- 
ing a fully equipped studio in Midland as 
well as training a volunteer posse inter- 
ested in producing TV shows, many non- 
profit organizations can broadcast their 
messages to thousands of viewers with 
immediacy and at a minimal cost. 

For the CIL, this was the perfect 
opportunity to educate the community 
about its mission — building awareness of 
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Melissa interviewing Rep. Carl Williams of Saginaw, Ml. 



Melissa and the author. 
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disability issues and promoting inde- 
pendent living for people with disabili- 
ties. 

On February 14, 1998, Missy hosted 
her first edition of Access Mid-Michigan. 
The original show was a bit stilted, Missy 
jokes, "but, it finally came together and 
Access Mid-Michigan began its own life!" 

Although Missy is a college graduate 
with a friendly demeanor, she had little 
direct TV experience and neither did any 
of her staff. She continually wondered — 
would there be enough material about 
disability-related topics to generate an 
interesting show on a monthly basis? 
Would the public really care about these 
issues? And, finally, would she be able to 
sustain the viewers' interest? 

That's when I hooked up with Access 
Mid-Michigan. My name is Phyllis 
Varjian. I'm a professional writer with a 
diverse professional media background 
and disability. Although The CIL hired me 
in 1999 to be an educational specialist, 



Missy realized what a great team we 
could be, and I assumed the producer's 
role of Access Mid-Michigan, Quickly, I 
began researching ideas, gathering a 
crew, and molding all the production ele- 
ments into a workable format as well as 
ferrying the show to other local stations. 

With its own theme song, logo, ban- 
ners, and well-known host, Access Mid- 
Michigan, is one of a very few series on 
MCTV that is produced by a non-profit 
organization and maintains a regular 
schedule of new, monthly shows. 

"MCTV is always kidding us," Missy 
laughs, "because we seem to have a cast 
of 'thousands' in their reception area 
waiting to appear on our shows." Guests 
have included artists, doctors, politicians, 
performers, assistive technology experts, 
employment counselors, inventors, 
architects, police officers, and students, 
as well as a variety of service animals and 
adorable four-footed creatures! The com- 
mon denominator: topics and guests are 




Student camera operator Nathaniel Eldridge 



always linked to disability issues. 

And, we're not confined to the studio 
boundary either! This past year, Aaron 
Ray, a recent graduate of the CIL's youth 
program, joined the team as a novice 
videographer. Now we frequently traipse 
around the community, camera and 
equipment in hand, taping stories on 
location. "Let's go to the video," is a 
phrase frequently repeated on the show 
by Missy as she introduces footage 
recorded at varied locations and events 
all over mid-Michigan. 

Since disabilities affect practically 
everyone in some way, we have enough 
subjects for a daily taJk show. And, fre- 
quently we edit and shorten segments in 
order to accommodate all the guests and 
subjects of interest to our community. We 
tape two months in advance, and cover 
two or three topics per show, depending 
on the complexity of the issues. 

Our show is informational, not con- 
frontational, Many times, I have had to 
explain to potential guests the informa- 
tional mission of our show before they 
were willing to appear and discuss a con- 
troversial issue. With Access Mid- 
Michigan, we're not trying to be a 60 
Minutes, but rather educational program- 
ming, brimming with useable informa- 
tion — for our target audience, people 
with disabilities, arid the general public 
in mid-Michigan. 

Each show has a sign language inter- 
preter. Since we were unable to afford 
costly closed-captioning, a flat fee per 
show was negotiated with the signer, and 
their organization, Voices Inc., receives a 
program credit. All other TV elements- 
graphics, props, music, banners, and 
scripts — were donated or we created our- 
selves. Creative collaboration, rather than 



dollars, is our bottom line! 

Although Access Mid-Michigan 
does not have paid advertisers, it is 
the CIL's most cost and time effec- 
tive promotional /educational tool 
for "selling" the CIL, a "grass roots" 
non-profit. Our show is aired 
somewhere in mid-Michigan 
everyday, and through the use of 
MCTV's production studio and air 
time, and the great technical direc- 
tion from MCTV staff, our costs are 
far less than producing our quar- 
terly newsletter with its 1,000 or so 
subscribers. Costs aside — you just 
can't beat TV for developing an 
immediate awareness of issues! 
In the past, commercial broadcasting 
has portrayed people with disabilities 
stereotypically, emphasizing a person's 
disability disproportionately to the per- 
son's actual abilities. And, news stories 
frequently single out people with disabili- 
ties as "inspirational" when they only 
achieve what mainstream people would 
consider ordinary, thereby painting a pic- 
ture of people with disabilities as being 
"helpless." Access Mid-Michigan is differ- 
ent. We promote people with disabilities 
as just another diverse segment of our 
population. Disabilities are a part of our 
lives, but not our entire lives. 

More than 50 percent of the people 
employed by the CIL, including those 
working on Access Mid-Michigan, have 
disabilities. As Missy says, "By showing 
people with disabilities working success- 
fully in professional and social arenas, we 



are changing the public's attitudes about 
disabilities, far more than a commercial 
TV program which might distort a per- 
son's disability to fit a story line. By host- 
ing Access Mid-Michigan, people see 
Missy as an intelligent, vivacious woman, 
rather than just a 2' 10" tall person with a 
disability! And, Missy is enjoying the 
CILibrity status generated and sustained 
by being a local media personality! 

Although roughly 20 percent of the 
US population has significant disabilities, 
only two TV programs in Michigan focus 
exclusively on the issues of people with 
disabilities. As of today, over 60 individ- 
ual Access Mid-Michigan programs have 
been produced and aired over 1200 times 
across central Michigan to an audience of 
over 100,000 viewers per month. And this 
fall, MCTV honored our program with the 
Midland Community Voice Award for cre- 
ative use of the media. 

With Davert in front of the camera, 
and Varjian behind it, a synergism has 
been formed that will take Access Mid- 
Michigan into a new century of digitized 
equipment and a demo graphically aging 
audience of people with disabilities. And, 
as usual, Access Mid-Michigan will con- 
tinue to CILibmte our true diversity! 

Phyllis Varjian has worked in radio, TV 
and print for the past 30 years as a commer- 
cial producer, newscaster, writer arid editor. 
In addition to her work with Access Mid- 
Michigan, she is an adjunct college instruc- 
tor and playwright. Contact her at 
varjian@climm.org. 




Director Nick Lille (right) and volunteer Tim Ogden run audio. 
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ADA and Access 1 

'PEG...may fall within the purview of the Americans with Disabilities Act of 1990' 



by James N. Horwood, Peter Hopkins, Allison Driver, 
Melinda Claybaugh 2 

EG access entities may fall within the purview of the 
(^V Americans with Disabilities Act of 1990 (42 U.S.C. 
«^£^4§12101, etseq.} ("ADA"). As such, they are required to 
make accommodations for individuals with statutorily-defined 
disabilities, 3 or face liability for failing to do so. Some of them 
may be required to comply with ADA requirements governing 
employee/employer relationships. The ADA does not apply to 
employer/ employee arrangements where the employer has less 
than 15 employees; therefore, the employee coverage provisions 
will not be discussed here. This article discusses the possible 
application of the ADA pertaining to access to public services and 
building facilities providing those services, including require- 
ments for compliance, exceptions to those requirements, and 
enforcement mechanisms* 

Title 11: Public Services. This Title applies to "public enti- 
ties" and their treatment of "qualified individuals with disabili- 
ties."-'' Public entities may not discriminate against such individu- 
als because of their disabilities. This covers excluding people 
from participating in, or otherwise denying them the benefits of, 
the services, programs, or activities of the public entity, because 
of their disability. 42 U.S.C. § 12132. To comply, public entities 
must make "reasonable modifications in policies, practices, or 
procedures when the modifications are necessary to avoid dis- 
crimination on the basis of disability. .."28 C.F.R. §35.1 30. Public 
entities may be exempted from the mandates under this Title if 
they can "demonstrate that making the modifications would fun- 
damentally alter the nature of the service, program, or activity." 
28 C.F.R. §35. 130. The burden, however, is on the entity to show 
that the proposed accommodation is not reasonable. 

Public entities must also "operate each service, program, or 
activity so that [it], when viewed in its entirety, is readily accessi- 
ble to and usable by individuals with disabilities. "28 C.F.R. 
§35.150. This includes making changes to existing facilities and 
complying with regulations regarding new construction. 28 C.ER. 
§§ 35.1 50 and 35.151. 'While this mandate appears expansive, 
there are several exceptions. A public entity is not required to 
"necessarily... make each of its existing facilities accessible to and 
usable by individuals with disabilities.'^ Also, it may be exempt if 
it can show that, taking action "would result in a fundamental 
alteration in the nature of a service, program, or activity or in 
undue financial and administrative burdens."28 C.F.R. §35.150. 
This may be a difficult test to meet, however, because it is not an 
"absolute defense," nor does it "relieve a public entity of all obli- 
gations to individuals with disabilities." 28 C.F.R. Pt. 35, App. A. If 
a public entity can prove that an accommodation would funda- 
mentally alter a service of activity, it must nonetheless "take any 
other steps necessary to ensure that individuals with disabilities 
receive the benefits or services provided by the public entity." Id. 
The ADA does not include a definition of "services, programs, or 
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activities," however; the provision of PEG programming may well 
qualify as a "service, program or activity."? 

A city would qualify as a public entity' under the "state or local 
government" clause, but a non-profit organization established for 
the purpose of providing PEG access would have to be construed 
as an "instrumentality of the state" in order to come within the 
statute's purview. The ADA itself does not define what qualifies as 
an instrumentality. Courts have looked at the extent to which the 
organization is funded by the state, the extent to which the board 
of the organization is comprised of state officials, and the extent 
to which the state has delegated its duties to the organizations 

Title III: Public Accommodations and Services Operated 
by Private Entities. Title III of the ADA applies to private actors. 
It addresses two groups — "public accommodations" and "com- 
mercial facilities" — and explicitly exempts "public entities." 

Definitions. Under Title HI, in order to qualify as a public 
accommodation, an entity must be a "facility, operated by a pri- 
vate entity^, whose operations affect commerce" and also fall with- 
in one of twelve categories. While cable operators are likely to 
meet the first part of the test, they do not easily fit into one of the 
numbered categories, which focus on kinds of activities such as 
"place of exhibition or entertainment," "place of public gather- 
ing," "place of public display or collection." 28 C.ER. §36.104. On 
the other hand, cable operators are likely to qualify as commer- 
cial facilities, because their operations "affect commerce," and 
their facilities "are intended for nonresidential use by a private 
entity." 28 C.F.R. §36.104. 

Public Accommodations. If facilities of cable operators were 
deemed public accommodations, the general prohibitions of Title 
III (found at 42 U.S.C. § 12182) would apply. These prohibitions 
are similar to those of Title II, but apply to private actors instead 
of public actors. In order to avoid discriminatory practices, enti- 
ties are required to "make reasonable modifications in policies, 
practices, or procedures, when such modifications are necessary" 
unless they can demonstrate that "such modifications would fun- 
damentally alter the nature of such goods, services, facilities, 
privileges, advantages, or accommodations." 

In addition, public accommodations are required to make 
physical changes to improve access for individuals with disabili- 
ties. First, they must "take such steps as may be necessary to 
ensure that no individual with a disability is excluded, denied 
services, segregated or otherwise treated differently than other 
individuals because of the absence of auxiliary aids and services." 
However, if "taking such steps would fundamentally alter the 
nature of the good, service, facility, privilege, advantage, or 
accommodation being offered or would result in an undue bur- 
den,"9 then the accommodation is not necessary. Second, entities 
must "remove architectural barriers, and communication barriers 
that are structural in nature, in existing facilities," in order to 
accommodate persons with disabilities. Although this require- 
ment can be avoided if the removal is not readily achievable, in 



such instances, the entity must use alternative methods to 
accommodate people. 

Commercial Entities. If cable operators are deemed to be 
commercial entities, then separate provisions of Title III, those 
governing new construction and alterations to existing facilities, 
apply, regardless of whether the entity is also considered a public 
accommodation. 28 C.F.R. Pt. 36 App. B §36.104. It is considered 
discrimination to fail to design and build facilities that are "readi- 
ly accessible to and usable by individuals with disabilities." One 
exception to this requirement is if compliance would be "struc- 
turally impracticable." This is a high standard to meet. Even in a 
case of such extraordinary circumstances, an entity must comply 
to the extent that it is not structurally impracticable, or to the 
extent that it can comply with regard to as many disabilities as 
possible. 28 C.F.R. §36.401. 

Any alteration^ shall be made so that, "to the maximum 
extent feasible, the altered portions of the facility are readily 
accessible to and usable by individuals with disabilities, includ- 
ing individuals who use wheelchairs." 28 C.F.R. §36.402. 
Alterations do nol include "normal maintenance, reproofing, 
painting or wallpapering, asbestos removal, or changes to 
mechanical and electrical systems," unless they "affect the usabil- 
ity of the building or facility." The language "to the maximum 
extent feasible" is to be construed narrowly and is intended only 
to provide respite in the "occasional case where the nature of an 
existing facility makes it virtually impossible to comply fully with 
applicable accessibility standards through a planned alteration." 
28 C.F.R. §36.402. 

How PEG providers fit within this scheme. It can be argued 
that cities providing access will be deemed to fall under Title II, 
and cable operators providing access come under Title III. For the 
third category of providers, non-profit organizations, the statuto- 
ry landscape is more confused. Reading Title II with Title III, il 
seems likely that a city-funded non-profit will not be double- 
counted under both Titles. If the non-profit is considered a "pub- 
lic entity" under Title II, then it is explicitly excluded under Title 
III. Likewise, if the non-profit is not a "public entity," then it may 
fall under the Title III provisions governing private entities. The 
main difference between these two Titles appears to be that enti- 
ties coming under Title II are not required, under Title 11, to make 
the physical accommodations described in detail in Title III. The 
language of Title II does not go into great detail and, without clar- 
ification, requires public entities to implement whatever accom- 
modations are necessary to make their programs and services 
accessible to individuals with disabilities. It is possible that this 
language may be construed to require guaranteed physical 
access. It is possible that more than one entity will be simultane- 
ously responsible for making PEG access and the facilities used to 
produce it comply with ATJA requirements. 

Enforcement. The ADA provides several avenues for enforce- 
ment. Any person believing s/he has been discriminated against 
or may be subject to discrimination in the future may institute a 
civil action for injunctive relief or another kind of order. 28 C.F.R. 
§36.501. The U.S. Attorney General may commence a civil suit in 
a U.S. District Court upon reasonable cause to believe that a per- 
son or group of persons is engaged in a "pattern or practice" of 
discrimination or that a person or group of persons was discrimi- 
nated against and the discrimination raises an issue of general 
public importance. 28 C.F.R. § 36.503. 



Courts may grant equitable relief, which may include provid- 
ing an auxiliary aid or service, modifying a policy, practice, or 
procedure, or making facilities accessible to individuals with dis- 
abilities. They may also award other kinds of relief as they see fit, 
including monetary damages (not to include punitive damages), 
when requested by the Attorney General. Finally, they may assess 
civil penalties against the offending party. 28 C.F.R. §36.401. The 
ADA also provides for the award of attorney's fees to prevailing 
parties. 

Notes 

1 This article is based on a portion of papers presented by Mr, 
Hopkins at the Alliance for Community Media Annual Conference in 
July 2002 and by Mr. Horwood at the NATOA National Conference in 
September 2002. 

2 James N. Horwood is a partner in the Washington, D.C. law firm of 
Spiegel & McDiarmid where he specializes in telecommunications, 
First Amendment and energy law. He has served since 1990 on the 
Board of Directors of the Alliance for Community Media as Special 
Appointee, Legal Affairs. Mr. Hopkins is also a partner at Spiegel & 
McDiarmid, Ms. Driver is an associate and Ms. Claybaugh was a sum- 
mer associate with the firm in 2002. 

3 "Disability" is: "(A) a physical or mental impairment that substan- 
tially limits one or more of the major life activities of such an individ- 
ual; (B) a record of such an impairment; or (C) being regarded as hav- 
ing such an impairment." 42 U.S.C. §12102. 

4 For more specific and up-to-date information, see: 
http'.lhuww. usdoj.govlcrt! adal 

adahaml.htm. 

Section 12131 defines "public entity" as "(A) any State or local gov- 
ernment; (B) any department, agency, special purpose district, or 
other instrumentality of a State or States or local government..." 
6 Indeed, "fsjtructural changes in existing facilities are required only 
when there is no other feasible way to make the public entity's pro- 
gram accessible." 28 C.F.R. Pt. 35, App. A. 

? In lohnson v. City of Saline, 151 F.3d 564 [B* Qr. 1998), the court 
found that the former operator of a city's public access cable station 
had standing under the ADA because "services, programs, or activi- 
ties" includes all government activities, including public contracting. 
B See, eg., Holmes v. City of Aurora, 1 995 U.S. Dist. LEXIS 453 [N.D. 111. 
1995); Pottgen v. Missouri State High Sch, Activities Ass'n, 857 F. Supp. 
654 (E.D. Mo,, rev'd on other grounds, 40 E2d 933 (8th Cir. 1994)); 
Dennin v. Connecticut Interscholastic Ath. Conf, 913 ESupp 663, 670 
(1996). 

9 "Undue burden" is defined as "significant difficulty or expense," and 
will he determined by considering such factors as, "(1) [t]he nature 
and cost of the action needed under this part; (2) [t]he overall finan- 
cial, resources of the site. ..; the number of persons employed at the 
site; the effect on expenses and resources; legitimate safety require- 
ments that are necessary for safe operation.. ." and other considera- 
tions relating to a parent corporation or entity, if applicable. 28 C.F.R. 
§36.104. 

10 An Alteration includes, but is not limited to, "remodeling, renova- 
tion, rehabilitation, reconstruction, historic restoration, changes or 
rearrangement in structural parts or elements, and changes or 
rearrangement in the plan configuration of walls and full-height par- 
titions." 28 C.F.R, §36.402. 
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Reality TV from a Different Reality 

Kiss My TV Shaw an Award Winning Example of Inclusion 



by Sejal Shah 

he recent trend within the television industry is 
that of reality-based programming. Reality TV 
owes its success to the fact that it took the mystery 
out of TV. The "stars" were everyday people, doing every- 
day things, whose emotions, ideas, and situations were 
something to which we could all relate. It is that idea, that 
our common experiences transcend stereotypes and 
labels, that became the impetus for the Kiss My TV Show, 
produced and directed by people with developmental dis- 
abilities. 

Kiss My TV Show begins with a roaring guitar riff 
demanding all in earshot to "listen up"! Kiss evolved out 
of Project VTTAL (Video, Induced, Training, And Learning) 
and takes its message to the streets by using roving 
reporters and shooting on location, in places such as Lake 
Michigan, the Chicago Cultural Center, and even the 
Democratic National Convention. 

What makes Kiss an excellent vehicle for illustrating 
that people with challenges are capable covering of a wide 
range of topics is that we select topics that are universal (tech- 
nology, art, love and dating, and politics) and the program fea- 
tures the community at large. 

The idea to incorporate people with developmental disabili- 
ties into television programming first came via a documentary 
filmmaker who wanted to do a story about people with disabili- 
ties. When he visited the people receiving services at our 56 acre 
Little City Campus located in suburban Chicago, the project was 
greeted with enthusiasm. The exuberance the residents of Little 
City demonstrated in front of the camera led to the possibility 
that people with disabili- 
ties could be placed 
behind the camera. 

A resulting program 
to teach people with dis- 
abilities how to use video 
equipment took shape; 
and Project VITAL was 
born. 

A relationship with 
community access tele- 
vision centers seemed a 
natural. Access centers 
were a resource that was 
available and they were 
receptive to this new 
idea. A parallel curricu- 
lum was developed that helped the trainers at the community 
access centers to understand how to teach various aspects of 
video and television production to people with disabilities. The 
students were required to complete 14 classes that dealt with 
basic studio skills, portable camera and deck skills, camcorder 
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Studio host Larry Alanis. 



Kiss My TV reporter John Porter from the convention floor. 

skills, editing, and others. The information enabled any one to 
take part in a basic video production class, anywhere. 

At first, the vocational aspects of Project VITAL were what 
people thought most important. The participants were dealing 
with challenging information that required focusing skills and, 
often times, extraordinary efforts. Students were in a profession- 
al work environment so they had to come prepared, well 
groomed, and ready to work together. 

Students soon had the proper skills, but needed a forum to 
practice what they'd learned. Then they had an idea, modeled 
on the theory: "if you build it, they will come". A 
talk show called Wishes and Ideas was created 
both as a way for the newly-graduated VITAL 
students to perfect their craft, and to complete 
the circle of putting people with disabilities in 
front of the camera. The show encouraged indi- 
viduals to talk about what they hoped for and to 
express their thoughts on a wide range of topics. 
Oftentimes, from these conversations, individu- 
als developed an action plan to achieve their 
wishes or ideas. Indeed, this show was actually 
making people's dreams come true. 

Armed with so much information, and with a 
medium that was just as new to them as it was 
to others, the desire for self-expression evolved. 
Several VITAL students went on to produce 
independent videos telling the stories of their 
lives while others were concurrently working on experimental 
projects. It was here, that the students earned the moniker 
"artist." 

Project VITAL students produced and directed themselves in 
their creations. And people were not only listening, they were 
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Kiss My TV reporter Lisa Andrea with David Wilhelm; former chair 
Democratic National Committee. 



acknowledging them. Though the practical work aspect was 
lauded in the media at first, the student soon found acclaim 
elsewhere. Between 1990 and 1997, the program was the 
recipient of several prestigious awards including the Silver 
Apple Award, Chicago International Film Festival Award, 
Golden Apple Award, and four Hometown Video Festival 
Awards. In 2000, the Project won five first place awards for 
entries in the Alliance's Hometown Video Awards, first place 
at the 19th Annual Media Access Awards in the TV News 
Magazine/Special category, and an honorable mention for 
Km The Vote 2000 in the election category. 

The theory of inclusion, which encourages people with 
disabilities to live and work alongside people without dis- 
abilities, is a key tenet of Little City Foundation's philoso- 
phy. And the Kiss My TV Show has fully synthesized this 
idea in a way that people can't ignore. Using new technolo- 
gy, Little City Foundation currently has a micro radio sta- 
tion and has produced several CDs including music, come- 
dy and interviews. 

After a brief hiatus from production to encourage cre- 
ative experimentation, there has been a resurgence in the 
desire to be heard. But this time the message is 
different. The next generation of programming is under the 
auspices of the People's First group, which advocates for the 
rights of people with disabilities and encourages the use of 
People First Language. 

People First Language teaches individuals to address a 
person first, not his or her disability. This way, recognition 
is given to the person, and not the disability. What started 
out almost 20 years ago as a cry for people to "Give us a 
chance" is now more resolute. It is a declaration that 
shouts, "We know our rights and we demand to be heard." 

With the help of community access television, talented 
artists and staff and our ever growing media arts program, 
Little City continues to ensure that people with disabilities 
will have Ihe opportunity to be seen and heard. 

Sejal Shah is project coordinator at Link City Foundation 
and can be reached at SShah@littlecity.org. 



Access = Opportunity 
at Largo, Maryland's 
CTV Channel 76 

by Sherry Byrne 

ince childhood, Darryl Acty watched television and 

wondered how the images he saw were created. 
Although Darryl is wheeichair-bound, and has some 
dexterity problems with his right hand, he pursued his 
interests as a student at American University, where he 
studied broadcasting and television production. 

After college, he began looking for job opportunities 
and saw an ad for production courses on Largo, 
Maryland's CTV Channel 76 community bulletin board. 
CTV's production 
training gave Darryl 
the opportunity to 
participate in practi- 
cal demonstrations 
working with camera 
operation, lighting, 
sound and editing. 
Some things seemed 
challenging at first. "I 
thought I wouldn't be 
able to operate the 
controls on the cam- 
era," Darryl said. 
However, now he 
knows that with practice, he is capable of operating all 
of the equipment in the studio. 

Since completing CTV's production classes, Darryl 
has volunteered on several studio productions, operat- 
ing audio, camera, character generator and VTR. He has 
also volunteered more than 70 hours so far in 2002 edit- 
ing projects with other producers. His next goal is to be 
a technical director, and he says that volunteering at 
CTV is giving him the opportunity to gain more experi- 
ence editing and working on studio productions. 

Our heartfelt thanks go out to all dedicated volun- 
teers, such as our own Darrvl Actv! 




Sherry Byrne is executive producer at Community 
Television of Prime Georges, Largo, Maryland. Contact her at 
sahyrne@iarndigex.net 
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In Seal Beach, California 



An Hour with Dr. Stewart 



by Robin Foht-Lincke 

, M Seal Beach Community 
rl Television in California, SBTV-3, 
v-/ v/we are like many of the PEG facil- 
ities around the country — we're longtime 
members of the Alliance and dedicated 
to bringing their communities together 
through local programming. SBTV-3 
encourages participation in public 
access, promotes quality programming 
produced at SBTV-3, and provides the 
communication link between the citizens 
of Seal Beach and their community 
organizations, schools and government. 
In addition, we ensure the First 
Amendment rights of freedom of speech 
as guaranteed by the U.S.Constitution in 
the operation of the community pro- 
gramming facilities. 

SBTV-3 is blessed with a group a very 
hard-working and committed public 
access producers, sonre of whom are resi- 
dents of the Leisure World retirement 




SBTV-3 presentation to Peter and Sean before the Seal 
Beach City Council. 



community. Our Leisure World producers 
are learning how to use a camcorder, pro- 
duce three camera studio and mobile 
production shoots, and complete linear 
and non-linear editing at the young age 
of 60 and over! 

While we feel many of our programs 
and producers are worthy of recognition, 
An Hour with Dr. Stewart is one program 
that is different in its approach to a talk 
show format. 

An Hour with Dr. Stewart is produced 
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monthly by Peter J. 
Anninos and hosted 
by Dr. Sean Stewart, a 
marriage and family 
therapist who is a 
quadriplegic. Dr. 
Stewart's guests have 
been quite diverse in 
their histories and 
audience appeal: 
Celtic dancers, heart 
surgeons from 
Children's Hospital, a 
Catholic priest, a for- 
mer presidential heli- 
copter pilot, a Pearl 
Harbor survivor* 
women in the military, 
and a fellow quadriplegic are just a few of 
the amazing people whose presence have 
graced the studio in Seal Beach, 
California during the live cablecast. 
Peter J. Anninos has been a public 
access producer for more than 
17 years. He has produced a 
variety of programs over the 
years, including an antique car 
show on the longest wooden 
pier on the west coast. For more 
than 12 years, he has also pro- 
duced Talk of the Town, a live 
monthly program that highlights 
community orgatiizers and per- 
sonalities in the community and 
features an unexpected appear- 
ance by a celebrity guest. 
Dr. Stewart, a Seal Beach native, 
became a quadriplegic during a 
cliff-diving accident in Hawaii 
when he was a teenager. He and 
Peter have collaborated on An Hour with 
Dr. Stewart for three years. He has a spe- 
cial ramp that his assistant brings with 
him for every show, that 
allows him to maneuver 
his wheelchair onto the 
set, 

In 2001, Peter and 
Sean were "blown away" 
by their success as first- 
time WAVE, award par- 
ticipants. An Hour with 
Dr. Stewart captured three 




Peter and Sean and some of the crew in the studio. 



finalist awards in three different cate- 
gories: Documentary Profile, Community 
Issues and Live-lo-Tape. 

One of series' episodes also took first 
place in the religious/inspirational cate- 
gory. That episode centered on the amaz- 
ing Renee Bondi, a singer who became a 
quadriplegic after falling out of bed as a 
young adult, and through the strength 
and support she found in her Catholic 
faith, has grown to become a popular 
inspirational speaker. As Sean explains, 
"The show (demonstrated) how accidents 
inspired the both of us, and tragedy was 
the best thing that had happened." 

Another recent program featured doc- 
tors from Orange County, California who 
travel to Latin America to perform neces- 
sary surgeries on very ill children. And 
just last month, Dr. Stewart's distin- 
guished guest was a Pearl Harbor sur- 
vivor. Crew and audience could hear a 
pin drop as the former military man told 
tales of his experience and talked about 
how it affected his life and thousands of 



Over the years, the community of Seal Beach 
has embraced the public access producers and 
the PEG facility. We all know what a struggle it 
is to get the public and local government to 
understand who we are, how we function and 
how important we are to the community. 




Media Literacy Tours begin in the CCTV studio. 



Media Literacy Tours Acquaint 
Groups with CCTV in Salem, OR 



others as he displayed photographs. 

Not to be accused of gender bias, Dr. 
Stewart has also hosted several programs 
featuring very accomplished women. 
They include a program highlighting sev- 
eral high ranking women in the military 
who are based at a local military base, 
and presented us with a look at military 
life through the eyes of a female officer. A 
young female pilot — the only female pilot 
checked out on a tri-motor — provided an 
exciting look at aviation from a woman's 
perspective. 

On a lighter side, Dr. Stewart's inter- 
view with the founders of a Celtic dance 
studio was quite interesting and enter- 
taining since they brought their young 
students with them and they performed 
several exciting dance numbers. 

Retired Lt. Col. Gene Boyer, a former 
presidential helicopter pilot, was a rivet- 
ing guest as he c andidly told tales of his- 
toric visits by some presidents and 
shenanigans of others. He also provided 
film footage of his experiences along with 
many photographs. Lt. Col, Boyer was in 
the pilot's seat during Nixon's historic visit 
to St. Peter's Square in Rome, as well as 
the famous trip from the White House fol- 
lowing Nixon's resignation. A copy of the 
program is a now a part of history, as it is 
now permanently housed in the archives 
of the Richard Nixon Library and 
Birthplace in Yorba Linda, California. 

Over the years, the community of Seal 
Beach has embraced the public access 
producers and the PEG facility. We all 
know what a struggle it is to get the public 
and local government to understand who 
we are, how we function and how impor- 
tant we are to the community. Because 
we are a limited fixed income, we have no 
paid staff at SBTV-3 (besides the station 
manager] and despite the fact that there 
is no funding for public access program- 
ming, we have a very strong, supportive 
group of producers at SBTV-3. Each one 
encourages and assists the others in their 
efforts to bring quality community pro- 
gramming to their community. Many of 
them have been a part of the public 
access program for 10 years or more. 

We applaud Peter, Sean and all of the 
producers at SBTV-3 in their continued 
efforts and dedication to community pro- 
gramming. 

Robin Fort-Lincke is station manager of 
Seal Beach Community Television. She can 
be contacted at sbtu3@gte.net. 



by Rosa Leonardi 

/ -ipital Community Television (CCTV) 
Ois a private non-profit organization 
created to manage Public, Educational 
and Government television access for the 
City of Salem and Marion County. Here, 
in the state capital of Oregon, we work 
with numerous organizations that sup- 
port the physically challenged, including 
the Oregon School for the Blind and the 
Oregon School for the Deaf. 

One way in particular is with our 
Media Literacy Tours. The tours begin in 
the CCTV studio where we talk about tel- 
evision and the difference between com- 
mercial and non-commercial television. 
We then watch a video called Buy Me 
That Too which takes our visitors behind 
the scenes of making commercials. 
Students are then given the opportunity 
to make a message for the community. 
They can express themselves in anyway 
they like— through a song, poetry, or a 
statement. Our Boy Scout troops tend to 
make statements about what they like 
about being in Scouts. Other kids sing 
songs or send anti-drug messages. 

Two groups of students from the 
Oregon School for the Blind recently 
completed a Media Literacy Tour at 



CCTV Each of these student groups 
made messages for the community. 
Their messages, overall, were thoughtful 
statements about September 1 1 th. 
Several students told how the Blind 
School has helped them. One young 
woman recited poetry, and another 
talked about guide dogs for the blind, 
including one special dog. 

CCTV has also trained several stu- 
dents from the Oregon School for the 
Deaf in TV production. One young 
woman was a Willamette University stu- 
dent who was studying theatre for the 
deaf. She told us that she could read lips 
and taught us how to communicate with 
her. She took our classes and eventually 
went on to make a video about her topic 
for her graduation. 

We're proud that we're able to provide 
residents of every ability with the train- 
ing and tools necessary for people to 
become knowledgeable and effective 
communicators, able to view television 
critically and to use television to tell their 
stories. 

Rosa Leonardi is community develop- 
ment coordinator at Capital Community TV 
in Salem, Oregon. Contact her at 
rosa&cctvsalem. 
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'We can assist you in seeing the world from our perspective.' 



Southside Art Center's What We Say 
Opens Doors and Eyes in Sacramento 



by Mike Everson 

Jolthside Art Center was started in 
1 1986 by Robin and Matt Rhoades to 
serve adults with developmental 
disabilities in south Sacramento, 
California. Soulhside's mission is to cre- 
ate a forum that applies the medium of 
opportunity for people with develop- 
mental challenges, blending artistic 
expression, personal progress, and active 
citizenship toward individual empower- 
ment. The Center has experienced 
extraordinary growth since its inception 
and is now comprised of four programs 
that provide support and service to 
approximately 160 
adults with develop- 
mental disabilities. 

Southside Art 
Center currently has 
four distinct program 
components: 

A Artistic Growth 
and Employment 
Program. Our visual 
art classes produce 
artwork that is sold in 
galleries, and special- 
izes in developing 
site- specific corporate 
art. The music depart- 
ment develops com- 
munity performances 
as well as in -house 
recitals around special 
events and holidays. 
The art programs newest class is the 
Public Access television production class, 
which puts together a program called 
What We Say (you'll learn more about 
that later!). 

▲ Community-Based Program. The 
CBP provides for a smaller consumer to 
staff ratio, serving adults who need more 
direct supervision from staff, and have 
disabilities that are more challenging. 
CBP provides volunteer services to 14 dif- 
ferent sites including the Sacramento 
Foodlink, SPCA, and the city cemetery. 
A Passage Program. The Passage 
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Southside's mission is to create a forum that applies the 
medium of opportunity for people with developmental 
challenges, blending artistic expression, personal progress, 
and active citizenship toward individual empowerment. 



program provides services to consumers 
who have significant behavioral chal- 
lenges, who are unable to access any 
other day program in the community, 
and who often need a program tailored 
to their individual needs. 

▲ Southside, Auburn Program. The 
program in Auburn serves adults with 




The crew of What We Say 

developmental disabilities in both the 
arts and community integration 

Southside also has an in-house recy- 
cling service that sorts and redeems 
material from over 150 businesses in the 
Sacramento area, providing employment 
for over 60 people per month at mini- 
mum wage or better. In fact, Southside 
constantly strives to develop new sup- 
ports and opportunities for consumers in 
their programs. In 1994 Southside devel- 
oped the first consumer-owned business 
called Dream Makers in that specialized 
in selling an assortment of second hand 



goods and artwork. We became a signifi- 
cant part of the Sacramento recycling 
community through our sorting and 
recycling business seven years ago. We 
helped start a co-operative gallery which 
was instrumental in educating the public 
about the artistic talents of our con- 
sumers, while, at the same time, greatly 
increasing our art 
sales. Also, we provide 
services to people 
recently placed in the 
community from the 
developmental cen- 
ters or to those who 
have not been as suc- 
cessful in other com- 
munity programs. 

One of the latest 
projects to be devel- 
oped is the con- 
sumer-produced TV 
program What We 
Say, which is one of 
the most unique 
video projects in the 
nation. It provides a 
glimpse of the lives, 
hopes, dreams, and 
challenges of people with developmental 
disabilities. In the words of the stars, "We 
can assist you in seeing the world from 
our perspective." The "stars" are the cast 
and crew who are intricately involved in 
every aspect of the show from the con- 
cepts for stories, choosing music, devel- 
oping narration, conducting interviews, 
lighting, and editing suggestions. 

The concept of the show began with 
Southside Art Center's co-founder and 
planning director, Matt Rhoades. In part- 
nership with Access Sacramento, Matt 
provided studio training for this talented 



group. 'I ve wanted to do this project 
for 15 years because it is important for 
people with developmental disabilities 
to have a voice in the media," said 
Rhoades. Everyone had to learn new 
skills such as how to operate lighting 
hoards, studio cameras, soundboards 
and switches. Other challenges include 
writing effective dialogue, developing 
interview questions or working profes- 
sionally in front of a camera. All of 
these skills help us present a show that 
people find enjoyable and informative. 

The development of an episode of 
What We Say typically begins with 
everyone kicking around segment 
ideas that are fun or interesting. Next, 
a location or studio time is selected, 
interview questions and shooting con- 
cepts are discussed and camera train- 
ing is reviewed. After the shoot, tape is 
reviewed, and edit notes help to guide 
the editor. Music and narration is 
selected by the group and added later. 
This is a tedious and time-consuming 
process but the results have been 
worth the effort. 

In the four episodes completed, 
What We Say has shown fun trips to 
the state fair, unusual, and interesting 
places such as the Nimbus Fish 
Hatchery, interviews with interesting 
people, art shows, the New Vision 
Gallery closing, a trip to select eye 
glasses, and a profile of In Alliance's 
work at the LaBou restaurant. A sec- 
ond airing of What We Say, featuring 
an In Alliance profile will air on 
Sacramento Cable Access Channel litis 
fall. 

it is the philosophy of the 
Southside Art Center to recognize 
adults with developmental disabilities 
as full citizens of the community who 
have the ability and the opportunity to 
contribute to society, prosper finan- 
cially, and make decisions that affect 
their lives. For most of our consumers, 
their attendance at Southside repre- 
sents a significant portion of the time 
they spend receiving the social and 
vocational services that enhance their 
lives, 

Mike Everson is the associate director 
of Southside Art. Center and oversees the 
Artistic Growth & Employment and 
Southside Auburn Programs. He is also 
the state advisor with People First® of 
California, Inc. Email him at 
mikeiwuihsideaitcenter.com. 




Some Practical Advice on Making 
Community Television Accessible 






by Cindy Colvin 

lying today gets so whirled around 
that the outlines of us spill over into 
our next scene with no real defini- 
tion. Public Access TV expands otir hori- 
zons without losing focus. 

As a First Amendment right, we can 
use television as a forum to speak our 
minds and our hearts. But what happens 
when you are blind, deaf, hard of hearing, 
physically challenged, old? I hate the 
word handicapped. It sounds so perma- 
nent, so coddled. For many people their 
handicap is not the challenge of their 
condition, but the challenges that are 
imposed on them by the guy next to 
them, or the architecture of a building, or 
the attitude oF everyone around them — 
the list goes on. 

Where does Public access television 
come in? It's not the FCC Law that makes 
PFG and Public Access provide program- 
ming and /or participation. Why bother at 
all? We bother because it's education, 
information and socialization. And it's the 
best thing to do for the community we 
serve. 

bong after the battles of running a sta- 
on and its money, franchises, cable 
cess, staff, equipment, housing, income 
versus outgo are reconciled, we are "out 
there" because we need someone to 
watch us, we need to fill that vacuum of 
time and information and education and 
personal creativity and entertainment. We 
have to have someone watch us in order 
for tts to be there. 

So, where to begin? Look at the physi- 
plant, first. Can people who require 
accommodation get in your station? Can 
they go to (he reslroom and not require 
the " laws of Life" to get out? Can you 
teach them the skills they need to operate 
a camera, the editing suites? Can you put 
the teaching team together that will be 
able to meet the accommodation needs? 
Where on earth do you go for help? 

As far as architecture, get the ADA 
guidelines from your city or county. 
Look for organizations within American 
Institute of Architects lwww.aia.org] thai 
cialize in rehab and volunteer servic- 



es. Be logically creative and go to the 
home improvement store. Ir might be 
time to think about that building hind 
drive. 

Look in the community that you 
serve. Start with organizations, special 
schools, and groups. Target one to start 
with. That will lead you to other groups 
that really want to join in, learn and play 
a part. There is nothing worse for the per- 
son with disabilities than sitting around 
being bored and boring. 

Make a class design that will attract 
people to the classes. Your station must 
be accommodation friendly. Water bowls 
for the service dogs and a designated 
place to put that, water. First floor rooms 
for teaching, editing and studio time. Lots 
of helpful signage. Lots of breaks. Fridges 
for medications. Displayed fire escape 
plans and staff assigned for help. 

The classes are meant to encourage 
creativity through visual media and 
sound. It's our job to blend excitement 
with skill building. What do you do with a 
blind or deaf studentf? Do your editing 
stations and doors to the suites accom- 
modate wheelchairs? Can you create a 
flexible learning environment ? You can't 
do it all by yourself. Enlist the help of 
people experienced in those areas. How 
do they get paid? Some will volunteer 
their help, some will gladly accept mem- 
bership at the station so they can pro- 
duce, and some may be able to be paid 
through grants. It's ail done through net- 
working, just like the station and it gets 
you into the community. 

Have a video festival for people who 
have a story to tell and just happen to be 
"handicapped." Make sure that those 
with no special needs are included with 
your accommodated people. When the 
education, information, and socialization 
gets going, it's hard to tell where the 
accommodation starts and stops. 

Cindy Colvin, an independent film 
maker in Kemah, Texas, has worked in televi- 
sion/live event captioning for 10 years and is 
a stroke survivor. 





Fa c fl 

Data management software 
developed for the unique needs 
of media access centers. 



Facil is software designed just for media access 
centers, addressing their wide range of needs 
from contact information to equipment inventory, 
from equipment and facility reservations to project 
budgeting and reporting, from program library 
to channel scheduling. Highly automated and fully 
integrated, this program makes all the information 
available throughout your organization to every 
staff member in real time. 

After more than ten years of development and 
incorporating the input of PEG access centers 
across the country, Facil has evolved into the 
most comprehensive and effective solution to the 
exceptional data management requirements of 
a media access center. Facil is already serving over 
90 organizations from coast to coast, recovering 
the staff time previously lost to paperwork and 
improving service levels. 



Cablecast Scheduling 
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For more information or questions about Facil 
call Access Tucson at 520.624.9833. 



Visit our website at access.tucson.org/facil 

and take the Facil on-line tour. ^ 



Closed Captioning Creates Opportunities 
for Savvy Community Media Centers 



by Greg Vawter 

#*** ja'1993, the Federal Communications Commission 
ruled lhat all mil-sized TV sets sold in the US must 
incorporate closed captioning. In 1998, the FCC 
required broadcasters to encode all new programs. As a 
result, closed captioning of broadcast television channels 
became available to just about everyone. 

Hillsborough County was one of the first in the nation 
to provide captioning on cable for deaf and hearing- 
impaired viewers of government television. In 1993, the 
county began training court stenographers for the work. 
HTV22 now employs two realtime captioners full time. 
Contract captioners cover staff vacations and other leave. 

IITV22's video signal includes real, time captioning 
during all live coverage of county meetings. As staff cap- 
tioners "write" every word they hear in real time, their 
text is encoded onto scan line 21 of the video. This com- 
bined signal is carried to cable subscribers throughout 
Hillsborough County as our channel, so viewers can see 
the text by turning captioning "ON." 

This service has made a difference for many people 
who are deaf, hard of hearing and/or non-native English 
speakers. But, people have found unexpected uses for 
captioning, regardless of their abilities to hear. 

HTV22 leaves captioning "ON" in Hillsborough 
County meeting rooms because people often rely on the 
text to catch what was just said at the dais. Petitioners 
and their representatives, county staff and other interest- 
ed residents have called for captioning text so often that 
we now post it on the web. Anyone can download search- 
able text from any televised meeting, usually within 
hours of the closing gavel from an internet connection. 
Just go to www.HTV22.org and click CAPTIONING. 

Although specifically not an official record, caption- 
ing has occasionally been quoted in subsequent meet- 
ings, since our accuracy nears 99 percent of verbatim. In 
fact, our county clerk's office refers to the HTV22 caption- 
ing as they develop the official minutes of BOCC meet- 
ings. 

In cooperation with the county's Information & 
Technology Services Department, HTV22 now indexes 
the captioning of county commission meetings as 
searchable text encoded with MPEG files. This Virage 
metadata is stored on internal servers, so county officials 
can find a key name or other word and start the video (on 
their PC) from that point of the meeting. Our service is 
not yet available on the internet, but keep checking our 
website. The future looks promising for captioning and 
computer technology' to serve specific needs and our 
whole community. 



Greg Vawter is station manager of HTV22 in Hillsborough 
Count}', Florida. Contact him through www.HTV22.org 
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For more than 12 years, the 
Alliance for Communications 
Democracy has been fighting 
to preserve and strengthen 
access. Though the odds against 
us have been high, and the 
mega-media, corporate foes 
well-heeled and powerful, time 
and again we've won in the 
courts. We can't continue this 
critical work without your 
support. With the ramifications 
of the 1996 Telecommunications 
Act manifesting themselves, and 
new legislation on the horizon, 
we must be vigilant if we are to 
prevail and preserve democratic 
communications. If not us, who? 
If not now, when? Please join 
the Alliance for Communications 
Democracy today! 



A VlTAl 
VITATI 



Alliance for 
Communications 
Democracy 

Become an Alliance Subscriber for $350/year and receive detailed reports on 
current court cases threatening access, pertinent historical case citations, and 
other Alliance for Communications Democracy activities, 

> Voting membership open to non-profit access operations for an annual 

contribution of $3,000. 
t Assoicate, Supporter and Subscriber memberships available to organizations 
and individuals at the following levels: 

» Alliance Associate, $2500 - copies of all briefs and reports. 

* Alliance Supporter, $500 - copies of all reports and enclosures. 

* Alliance Subscriber, $350 - copies of all reports 

Direct membership inquiries to ACD Treasurer Rob Bradmg, 

Multnomah Community Television, 26000 SE Stark St., Gresham, OR 97038, 

telephone 503,667.7636, or email at rbrading@mctv.org 



The Shape of Things to Come 

Grand Rapids Community Media Center 





www.grcmc.org . 711 Bridge St. NW • Grand Rapids, Ml 49504 
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Fitchburg, Masschusetts Show 
Speaks to the Deaf Community 



by Mark Rocheleau 

A Fitchburg Access Television, 
f - tine, Fitchburg, MA, we have 
opened ourselves up to the deaf com 
munity. Earlier this year, Matt 
Caiamare, a deaf student at 
Montachusett Regional Vocational 
Technical School, came to us to talk 
about local access television and the 
deaf community in 
the Fitchburg area. 

One of Matt's 
interests involved 
making FATV's 
current program- 
ming more acces- 
sible for the deaf. 
He wanted to get 

captioning equipment for FATV since 
most of the shows on access are not 
captioned, but as many access opera- 
tors know, captioning costs and grants 
are difficult to come by. 

When Matt expressed interest in 
learning television production, 1 
began teaching him camcorders and 
editing in a one-on-one setting using a 
dry erase board. None of our staff had 
any knowledge of sign language, but 
with Matt's help and the use of the 
internet, I learned enough sign to 
communicate. 

Since that time, Matt has begun 
producing his own show. It is a weekly 
program dedicated to deal issues. He 
costars with Raquel Perez, another 
deaf student at Montachusett Regional 
Vocational Technical School. Raquel's 
brother, Julio, runs the control room 
when we do the show. Matt's deaf and 




hearing friends crew the show. 

The way Matt tells it: "After becom- 
ing a member [of FATV] and learning to 
use the equipment, I began to produce 
a show called Deaf Today. Within a few 
weeks, Raquel Perez joined me as a co- 
host and I changed the name to The 
Raquel & Malt Show. My show is a talk 
show. We talk about deaf culture, but we 
also talk about 
local (Fitchburg) 
events. Sometimes 
we have an inter- 
preter for people 
who dott't know 
ASL, but not 
always. My friends 
at Monty Tech say 
i's a cool idea about the show' and my 
teacher said 'it's a good idea and would 
be great to tour a deaf event with a cam- 
era so people can see what goes on.'" 

Matt has also helped FATV produce 
numerous live community events as 
well as live weekly programs as a graph- 
ics operator. He's currently a sopho- 
more at Montachusett and plans to 
attend Gallaudet University (the world's 
only college for deaf and hard of hear- 
ing students) after graduation. 

Heads up to local access in the 
Washington D.C. area — there's an 
enthusiastic, highly motivated, and 
skilled local access producer with ideas 
for an access TV show for the deaf com- 
munity soon to be on his way to your 
town! 

Mark Rocheleau is executive director of 
Fitchburg Access Television, Inc., Fitchburg, 
MA. Contact him at inark@fatv.org 



Test Your Homepage's Accessibility 

How well does your access center's homepage support accessibility? Here's a 
quick list some free web software lools designed lo help you assure (he accessibility 
of your webpage for people with disabilities: 

A-Prompt (http://aprompt.snow utoronto.ca/) is free PC software that tests 
your site for accessibility and guides you through any necessary code corrections. 

Bobby, the Center for Applied Special Technology product designed for testing 
single pages for accessibility problems, was acquired by Watchfire in September 
2002. Watchfire is continuing the free single page testing service at http:/ /bobby. 
watchfire.com/bobby/ . 

World Wide Web Consortium HTML, Validation Service (http://validator.w3. 
org/) allows you to test your website for compliance with the World Wide Web 
Consortium's HTML recommendations. 



Call for Articles 

Winter 2002 

Community Media Review 

Working Title: 

Political and Governmental 

Uses of Community Media 

The winter CMR will look at political and gov- 
ernment uses of community media at all levels 
of government, local state and federal, and 
across public, educational and government 
access. Topics lor articles include (but not nec- 
essarily limited to): 

A Federal, state and local government use of 
community media. 

A Profiles of Politicians that use/appear on 
access. 

A Testimonial sidebars from politicians about 
community media. (Suggestions of politicians 
who support/use access wauled!) 

A Election 2002 and PEG. 

A Descriptions of locally andin-house pro- 
duced political shows. 

A Profiles of governmental organizations (on ail 
levels) that produce programming for PEG. (On 
the federal level this could include the Dept. of 
Education, NASA, Army Newswatch, FEMA; on 
the local level this could programming done by 
the city government, the local fire dept., etc.) 

A Commentary on government organization 
programming. 

A Challenges in covering politics and produc- 
ing political shows. 

A Research on politicans using community 
media. 

A Viewpoints on politicians and PEG from out- 
side organizations such as League ofWomen 
Voters, Common Cause. 

A Legal Issues surrounding politicians and 
access, (i.e. How far can politicians go? Can they 
solicit votes? Can they solicit campaign dona- 
tions?) A look at what policies work. 

A Looking ahead, into the future. What will 
community media and politics/govn't look like 
in 10 years. 

Please pass along any suggestions of individuals 
or organizations that would make a good con- 
tribution to this issue. 

To propose an article for the next Community 
Media Review, please send an email to Heidi 
Grace at government@alliancecm.org. 

Deadline for article submission-December 15, 
2002. All articles selected will need to be sub- 
mitted electronically and we need photographs 
and graphics to accompany selected pieces. 
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CLASSIC ARTS SHOWCASE 

Performing • Visual • Film 



Downlink CAS from Galaxy 1R-5 Today 

Available 24 hours a day, every day 

Tape an hour of Classic Arts Showcase. You'll immediately be 
impressed with the high quality of our content. You will see clip 
after clip of great classic arts performances, with absolutely no 
commercials, ever. Your viewers will tell you that CAS is the best 
program on television. 

• Film and video clips of the greatest in classic arts, 
presented in an "MTV" format 

• No commercials 

• Downlinked from Satellite G1R-5 

• Free and unscrambled, 24 hours a day 

• A new 8 hour show (shown 3 times a day) every week 

• Fantastic viewer response 



Classic Arts Showcase is a national audience development project for 
the arts, a gift from the Lloyd E. Rigler - Lawrence E. Deutsch 
Foundation. There will never be any advertising, or any charge for 
Classic Arts Showcase. Contact us for an application, or print one out 
from our web site. 



CLASSIC ARTS SHOWCASE 

Charlie Mount, General Manager 
PO Box 828 • Burbank, CA 91503 
(323) 878-0283 • Fax (323) 878-0329 
cmcasmail@earthlink.nel 

Visit us at www.classicartsshowcase.org 



Do an air check of CAS right now. 
Time to Satellite Galaxy 1R-5. 

(133° West/C-Band/Horizontal FRQ. 3800 MHz) 
(24 hours a day, every day) 



Continuous 
Video Clips from 
the Worlds of 
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Reports from the Alliance for Community Media 2002 
International Confernce and Trade Show, July 10-13, Houston, Texas 

he 26th annual Alliance for Community Media 
< *~ / g International Conference and Trade Show held this past 
t. July in Houston was a huge success amidst pleasant 
Houston summer weather, a first-ever run of webcast conference, 
great food and a festive Hometown Video festival. 

Over 450 attended some 60 workshops and special sessions. 
Workshop participants praised Alan McKenzie (WFAAFOX 
affiliate, Dallas, TX) for his outstanding presentation of production 
skills. General comments favored other such workshops for future 
conferences. Once again, the Trade Show vendors enjoyed the 
benefits of breakfast visitors. 

High points of the conference began with the International 
Reception at the 'Old World' Paraiso Maravilla, site of frequent 
Hollywood location filming. 

Little Hands Theater, five youngsters from Illuminations 
Theater With The Deaf, who signed the national anthem in 
American Sign Language, opened the conference. 

The keynote address by Larry Irving, heard for the first time at 
an Alliance conference over the internet, addressed electronic com- 
merce, the global information infrastructure and its impact on vari- 
ous socio-economic groups. Equal Opportunity Chair Richard 
Turner, calling from Hawaii, commented on the "wonderful keynote 
speech, live on the internet!" 

The Awards Luncheon recognized the City of McMinnville, 
Oregon with the George Stoney Award for Humanistic 
Communication; Erik Mollberg with the Buske Leadership Award; 
and Onida Coward Mayers with the Jewel Ryan-White Award for 
Cultural Diversity. The Hometown Video Festival celebrated local 
programming and all of our independent videographers with din- 
ner, music and dancing in a relaxed and informal atmosphere. 

Closing day breakfast featured Amy 
Goodman (right) , host and co-producer of 
Democracy Now! DM is the national, listen- 
er-sponsored public radio and TV show, 
pioneering the largest community media 
collaboration in the country. The national 
news show brings the voices of those on 
the fringe to the airwaves. 

From Lin Gold's Youth Video Camp 
came the comment from a three-year vet- 
eran, "this is the best camp ever!" 

Attendees were also treated to a networking luncheon at the exclu- 
sive University Club in the Galleria and, later, to the Latin-influ- 
enced Reggae Hip Hop band, Counterintelligence, for the 'Celebrate 
Diversity' wrap-up! 

Stories and pict tires from the conference follow. 

Plans are already underway for the Alliance's 2003 International 
Conference and Trade Show, July 9-12, in Tacoma, Washington. 
Check the Alliance website at www.alliancecm.org for updates. 




Calling access television 
the "town square where 
people can come together," 
Larry Irving (r) provided the 
keynote for the conference. 
Irving, president of the 
Irving Information Group, 
was formerly Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce for 
Communications and 
Information in the Clinton 
Administration, where he 
was a principal advisor to 
the President, Vice 
President, and Secretary of 
Commerce. 
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McMinnville, OR; Mollberg; and Coward Mayers 
Receive Alliance's Highest Awards at Conference 



by Bill Kirkpatrick 

■wards luncheons are one of the few perfectly designed 
. { aspects of modern organizational life: the team event with 
no downside. At an awards luncheon there are no forced 
retreats in the itchy wilderness, no painful paintball, no breakout 
rooms— just an hour of accentuating the positive, motivating by 
example, and of course chowing down. What's not to like? 

At the awards luncheon in Houston this year, the positive ener- 
gy was as strong as ever. As Paul Berg put it, the luncheon is held to 
recognize leaders and activists at the grassroots level for their dedi- 
cation to PECJ access, and attendees caught the spirit of that leader- 
ship throughout the hour as awards were presented to Erik 
Mollberg, Onida Coward Mayers, and the city of McMinnville, 
Oregon. 

Following introductions by Bunnie Riedel and Paul Berg, just as 
the waiters were whisking away the cake plates, the presentations 
began with a charming videotape about McMinnville's not-so- 
charming battle for access against uncooperative corporate mono- 
lith AT&T. This city of 26,499 southwest of Portland, Oregon strug- 
gled for two years to get a franchise agreement favorable to access, 

finally succeed- 
ing in early 2001. 
As Bunnie Riedel 
put it, "It's diffi- 
cult and scary 
for small com- 
munities to 
stand up to 
multi-national 
corporations 
with endless 
deep pockets. 
The regulatory 
commission and 
city council [of 
McMinnvillc'l 
showed a 
tremendous 

amount of courage in insisting on support for PEG." Rob Brading of 
Portland, Oregon presented the George StoneyAwatd for 
Humanistic Communications to Jerry Eichten and Rick Olson on 
behalf of the citizens of McMinnville. Eichten is executive director 
of McMinnville Community Media, while Olson is a city council 
member who was central to the negotiations with AT&T. In their 
acceptance speech, Eichten and Olson credited citizen involve- 
ment, for their victory as the one indispensable element in trying to 
win a fair deal from a hostile cable operator. 

Alan Bushong of Salem, Oregon presented the next award, the 
Sue Buske Leadership Award, to Erik Mollberg of Access Fort 
Wayne. Among other positions, Mollberg has served as chair of the 
Central States Region. Bushong recounted in humorous detail 
Mollberg's goodwill trek around Indiana when he first moved to the 
state, getting to know the people in his region; once again, the key 




Jerry Eichten (I) and Rick Olson (r)accepted the 
George Stoney (c) Award for Humanistic Com- 
munications on behalf of McMinnville, OR. 




Erik Mollberg, Buske Leader- 
ship Award recipient. 



take-away lesson was that access 
is all about people and relation - 
■ ships, a truth that Mollberg both 
understands and helps propagate 
The warmth in the room for Erik 
was palpable, and his genuine 
goodness and sense of humor 
came through both his own 
speech and the anecdotes that 
others recounted about him. At 
the same time, it's not only about 
niceness: as Riedel put it, "Erik is 
an exceptional leader," who dis- 
tinguished himself as chair of 
regional chairs by navigating the 
organization through a serious 
financial crisis. 

Finally, following another excellent video introduction, Tony 
Riddle, formerly of Manhattan Neighborhood Network, presented 
the Jewell Ryan-White Award for Cultural Diversity to Onida 
Coward Mayers, founding drector of Brooklyn Community Access 
Television (BCATJ. In his heartfelt prefatory remarks, Riddle noted 
Coward Mayers' "majestic ability to sort through the complexities" 
in order to provide news and 
local programming to Brooklyn. 
A "delightful person and a vision- 
ary," as Riedel calls her, Coward 
Mayers not only leads BCAT and 
hosts an award-winning public 
affairs show, but also finds time 
to teach at the college level and 
serve on several advisory boards 
for media and the arts in New 
York. In her moving speech, 
Onida thanked Tony Riddle for 
his inspiration and expressed 
respect for Jewell Ryan-White's 
approach to cultural diversity, 
which she characterized as fair- 
ness and a willingness to fight for 
one's beliefs. Onida gave full cred- 
it to her remarkable staff, and encouraged everyone involved in 
PEG access to take responsibility for cultural diversity not just in 
our centers, but also in our lives. 

In addition to these key awards, the luncheon included the 
announcement of the Director's Choice Awards, which went to the 
public access center in Indianapolis, IN, Prometheus Radio 
Project, Rep. Danny Daws, Sen. E. Fritz Hollings, Houston Media 
Source, and Steve Fortriede. The luncheon was sponsored by 
Annenberg/CPB. 




Onida Coward Meyers, recipi- 
ent of the Jewell Ryan-White 
Award for Cultural Diversity. 



Bill Kirkpatrick is a doctoral candidate in Media and Cultural 
Studies of the Department of Communication Arts at the University of 
Wisconsin, Madison. Email: mwkirkpa@students.wisc.edu 
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Hometown Hollywood 



2002 Hometown Video Festival does Tinsel Town 



by Jim Ellinqer 

his year's Alliance for Community 
/ Media's Hometown Video Festival 
x " look oti a bit of the Tinsel Town 
razzle-dazzle, with tongue firmly placed 
in chic. 

The main ballroom of Houston's 
Westin Galleria, site of this year's confer- 
ence, was lavishly decorated with glittery 
movie-style decorations, including two 
enormous Oscar-like statues flanking the 
stage. 

While a few conference goers may 
have missed the point of the faux 
Hollywood glamour ("but, but, we're 
access!"} by the end of the evening nary a 
nay-sayer was to be found in the crowd of 
more than 500 attendees. 

Virtually everyone was attired in his or 
her favorite party duds, but some folks, 
notably winners, were decked out to the 
nines. (Who would have thought an 
access producer could afford a tux?) It 
was fun to check out who was checking 
out whom. 

In addition to a buffet that was both 
beautiful to behold as well as to devour, 
the entertainment included Eve Myles, a 
sketch artist. All evening long, without 
ever losing a smile, this talented woman 
drew scores of clever caricatures of goof- 
ing conference goers, many with drinks in 
hand. One notable achievement was her 
group drawing of more than a dozen of 
the Arcadian access folks. (Later, seeing 
the all tens and twenties crammed in her 
tip jar, I knew of at least one reason she 
was wearing a smile all night...) 

The entire event was cablecast live to 
the Houston television audience on 
Houston's We The People TV. And in a first 
for any Alliance conference the awards 




show was streamed worldwide on the net 
via EarthWire.net. We learned later that 
the program received a good many hits 
and was apparently quite popular in the 
Hawaiian Islands. (What, you guys are 
getting tired of watching the sunsets?) 

The entire cable/web casts went out 
with hardly a hitch. Of the four camera 
shots, my favorite was the "long shot" 
from the back of the ballroom showing 
the entire scene. It showed hundreds of 
folks applauding the winners as they took 



the stage. I learned that local 
interns Jackie Galvan and 
Rudy Garza manned this 
camera. 

Debbie Mason from 
Dallas Access and I served as talent on 
the pre -awards show program and went 
to the stage for the awards ceremony. 
Interviewing scores of producers and 
winners from across the country was both 
challenging and fun. 

Congratulations to all this year's win- 
ners, and thanks to the Houston 
MediaSource crew for putting together a 
great awards night! 

Okay Tacoma! Let's see what you have 
for us in 2003! 



Jim Ellinger is the former media/market- 
ing guy for Austin Community Access Center, 
the Austin Music Network, KGOP-FM Radio, 
the Austin Chronicle and other community 
and co-op media groups in the Texas capital. 
He currently labors at Houston MediaSource. 



The growing Trade Show at the Alliance conference 
attracted 43 vendors and hundreds of visitors. A tradeshow 
breakfast hosted by TargetVision opened the show. 
Platinum Sponsor Matrox Digital Video Solutions helped the 
tradeshow be a vibrant, well attended event. Trade Show 
Council members (an advisory group of industry profession- 
als) included James Harvey (Framerate), Lynn Melos 
(TargetVision), Jeff Possanza (Leightronlx), Paulina Aguilar 
(RIFNet) and Andrew Starks (Tightrope Media Systems). 
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Webcast a First at an Alliance Conference 



by Betty Francis 

f puldn't go to conference this year. My kids' summer camp 
- schedule made it impossible for me to attend. So you can 
* S imagine how happy I was to hear from Houston 
MediaSource [HMS] that the conference would be webcast! 

Marshall Parker, HMS program development director, con- 
fessed that the idea to webcast came up during a brain- 
storming session at Houston MediaSource. "There 
had been some discussion early at HMS as to what 
we might do to make this a conference one that 
stands out from others", he said. "Video stream- 
ing was on our wish list. I kept pursuing individ- 
uals who might have some expertise asking, 
'How can we make this happen?' I got lucky with 
an underground internet radio group who want- 
ed to make the jump to video." 

This was an exciting turn of events for Bunnie 
Riedel, executive director of the Alliance. "I was very excit- 
ed because webcasting is something we've been talking about 
doing, but we just didn't have the financial resources to make it a 
reality." 

The underground internet radio group HMS hooked up with 
was Eat thwire.net. Located within blocks of HMS, the two organi- 
zations have a certain amount of overlap in their volunteer base. 
There is a similarity of goals as well, as Earthwire.net's fundamen- 
tal goal is to promote creative and political expression by ensuring 
community access to media and encouraging a sense of commu- 
nity among activists and artists. 

The opening and closing ceremonies, Hometown Video 
Festival, and keynote luncheon were selected for webcast. "These 
(events) were chosen," said Marshall, "because we knew that we 
w r ould be able to have video equipment in place for them to be 
presented live. " HMS built a control room in a hotel storage room 
for video production and carried the programs live on its We The 
People Television Public Access channel. Earthwire.net was then 
able to pick up the signal off of Time Warner and converted the 
programs into a QuickTime format. 

According to M. Martin, founder and executive director of 
EarthWire.net, viewership for the webcast averaged out to about 
50 hits per day, and the response was overwhelmingly positive. 
"The feedback I got mostly consisted of Alliance conference atten- 
dees visiting the Earthwire booth at the trade show, who had asso- 
ciates "back home" watching the webcast. The typical comment 
would be something along the lines of "...oh, yeah, my (fill in the 
blank— production manager, secretary, whatever) watched the 
webcast last night. They said it was really (smooth, clean, intelligi- 
ble, whatever)..." 

Bunnie Riedel received positive feedback from several people 
who were unable to attend the conference. Lee Ann Small, assis- 
tant director at Maiden Access Television in Maiden, 
Massachusetts, was one of them. "I wasn't able to attend the con- 
ference this year but 1 was able to watch the keynote luncheon on 
the web. ..Larry Irving was a very good choice. And watching Dirk 
Koning being carried off the stage by all those access folks w r as, 
well let's just say I chuckled about that one all afternoon." 

Michael Webber, operations manager at Foxboro Cable Access 
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one thing to 
read reports about 
the conference hut 
another to see it 
on the Internet.' 



in Eoxboro, Massachusetts, shared Lee Ann's sentiments. "I really 
enjoy Lhe Alliance conferences, but just could not make it this 
year. J was very excited to learn that parts of the conference would 
be streamed on the web live. This gave me the opportunity to 
catch the always interesting and motivational speeches from 
Bunnie and a glimpse at some the great volunteer produced 
programs at the awards festival. There is so much going 
on in the PEG community from public policy issues 
to local concerns. Tt's more important than ever to 
keep ourselves informed and involved with the 
Alliance. A big thanks to drose people who made 
the live web-stream possible!" 
Steve Baitlebaugh, executive director of the 
Evanston Community Media Center in 
Evanston, Illinois, caught most of the keynote 
luncheon and also some of the Hometown Awards. 
"I really appreciated the ability to watch the stream- 
ing. The night of the awards, I saw the pre-show inter- 
views. There was a young guy from Chicago who got interviewed. 
It was neat to see someone local at the conference (even if he was 
a Cubs fan!). 1 went out to dinner and left the stream going via my 
cable modem. When I got home, they had just announced our 
local winner. It was very cool to hear that, since we did not send a 
representative this year." 

Mike Rhodes, editor of Community Alliance magazine, 
watched some of the Thursday evening webcast from home in 
Fresno, California. "It was interesting for me to see some of the 
participants who 1 know by name, speaking at the convention. 
Bunnie Riedel is a very energetic and passionate spokesperson for 
the Alliance. I would not have known that if 1 did not watch lhe 
broadcast. It is one thing to read reports about the conference but 
another to see it on the Internet. Since I was not able to attend in 
person, it was good to have had this opportunity to follow what 
was going on. It made me feel much closer to the organization, 
and 1 feel like I have a better sense of what it would have been like 
to be there. There is just something about the added dimension of 
sight and sound that makes this all more real. The experience 
makes it more likely that I will attend the next conference." 

M. Martin ofEarthWire.net also has plans to set up site to 
showcase community access programming on the web. "I was 
very encouraged by die depth of interest shown by virtually all 
conference attendees in webcasting," he said. "Setting up a show- 
case site would make it possible to accept tape submissions now 
from community broadcasters that may be years away from being 
able to use the technology themselves. If at all possible, I hope to 
be able to provide webcasting and other services at the confer- 
ence next year in Tacoma." 

My personal thanks to everyone who made it possible for me 
to share in the conference from my desktop— Marshall Parker and 
all the staff at Houston MediaSource, M. Martin and the 
Earthwire.net staff, and CEO Chris Hutto ofPerplexCity.com, 
EarthWire.net's technology partner and ISP I've bookmarked the 
HMS.EarthWire.net site. This could be the start of something big! 

Betty Francis is a member of the Community Media Review 
Editorial Board. She can be reached at bfmncis@mc.ee. md. us. 



Expanded White Paper Sessions at Houston 

'Re-thinking Access Philosophy' Sparks Spirited Discussion 



by John W. Higgins 

/^proximately 70 people partici- 
Ai pated in spirited discussions 
•. about access philosophy and 
practices in three 2002 White Paper ses- 
sions in Houston, "Re-Thinking Access 
Philosophy." The sessions were coordi- 
nated with articles in the summer 2002 
issue of Community Media Review. 
White Paper sessions focus on explor- 




ing and challenging long-held beliefs and 
values in access, and typically feature a 
single presenter focusing on a particular 
concept or idea within access. 
Philosophical and introspective 
approaches are encouraged by presenters 
and session participants from the worlds 
of community media and academics, 
with an interactive format. 

The Houston sessions utilized a vari- 
ety of approaches: a single presentation 
followed by discussion; several presenta- 
tions followed by small group discus- 
sions; and several presentations followed 
by limited discussion. 

Session One 

Session one featured Dirk Boning, 
executive director of the Community 
Media Center in Crand Rapids, Michigan, 
presenting the paper "First Come, First 
Served: Last One Standing." Koning out- 
lined the cable Industry's argument that 
access violates Fifth Amendment guaran- 
tees against taking property without 
compensation. He also addressed First 
Amendment fundamentals: problems 
caused by "First Come, First Served," as 



well as possible procedures thai might 
provide solutions for the issue. 

Participants provided an overview of 
perspectives regarding access-related 
philosophical issues: additional practical 
alternatives to problems raised by "first 
come, first served"; expanding access 
philosophy to broadband and interna- 
tional arenas; proactive approaches relat- 
ed to outreach and developing diversity; 

and distinctions 
between the 
franchise geo- 
graphic area 
and the "com- 
munity" area of 
shared interests. 

Session Two 

Session two 
continued the 
discussion, 
addressing 
many of the 
issues defined 
earlier. Pat 
Carlinghouse of 
Houston MediaSource; Paul Congo of 
Access Monterey Peninsula (California); 
and Dee Dee Halleck of the University of 
California San Diego and Paper Tiger TV 
led small group discussions based on 
interests defined during the two sessions. 
Garlinghouse and Congo presented view- 
points on "First Come, First Served" from 
the perspective of the access manager 
looking for practical solutions. 

Halleck focused on the international 
perspectives necessary for Americans to 
understand the viewpoints of the rest of 
the world, with public access as an aid to 
understanding 
and peace. She 
identified collab- 
orations possible 
between access 
and the Indy 
Media Center 
Movement 
(www. indy- 
media.org), and 
urged partici- 
pants to become 
involved in the 



International Telecommunication 
Union's meeting in Geneva in December 
2003. "The lesson of September 11," she 
said, "is that we have to think about stuff 
outside the U.S. — to think about com- 
munication rights around the world." 
Session Three 

Session three, with a more academic 
bent, focused on a variety of topics: the 
Internet and public access: interpreta- 
tions of the First Amendment as related 
to access; recent collaborations between 
students in a university course and edu- 
cational access; and an exploration of the 
collective vision implied with "communi- 
ty" and "local." Presenters included: 
Laura R, Linder, University of North 
Carolina at Greensboro; Rob Hue sea, 
Trinity University in San Antonio; John 
Higgins, Menlo College in Atherton, 
California; and Bill Kirkpatrick, 
University of Wisconsin at Madison. 

Assisting with arrangements were 
Naresh Copeland and Eddie Shannon 
from Houston MediaSource. 

Tacoma 2003: Cail for Contributions 

In addition to appearing in the sum- 
mer 2002 issue of CMR, many of the 
Write Paper presentations are available 
on the White Paper website: hllpjlfacul- 
ty.menlo.edu/-jhiggins/acmwhitepaper 
The site includes a call for papers, essays, 
and presentations for White Paper ses- 
sions at the Alliance 2003 national con- 
ference in Tacoma, Washington. 



John Higgins is a member of the 
Community Media Review Editorial Board. 
Contact him at jhiggins@menlo.edu. 





Full C ircle 

'...I returned to Cape Cod with further resolve, 
enthusiasm and commitment to make Educational 
access television in my hometown a success.' 



by David Allen Lavender 

fefenteen months ago, I was hired by 
I Falmouth (MA) Community 
\. J Television (FCTV-13) and the local 
public school system to develop, essen- 
tially from scratch, an Educational access 
channel. My 19 years in broadcast news, 
most recently with the NBC affiliate in 
Providence, Rhode Island left me with 
more than an adequate background to 
assume such a responsibility. Or so I 
thought... 

Enter the Alliance for Community 
Media Conference in Washington D.C. in 
July of 2001 . What was originally perceived 
as little more than a networking and info- 
gathering trip to our nation's capital 
turned out to be perhaps the most eye- 
opening, often intimidating, but overall 
inspirational four days since entering the 
business in 1983. 1 discovered an entirely 
new and exciting world of television, 
where creativity, artistic satisfaction and 
career enrichment were, for me, virtually 
unlimited. Not to mention the wealth of 
diversified, entertaining and informative 
programming being offered, both on tape 
and via satellite. Time and money well 
spent, I vowed to attend the following 
year. 

Houston in July... what more can be 
said? If you're a runner like me, you start 
no later than 5:30 a.m. or forget it: heat 
and humidity redefined... thunder/ light- 
ning storms of almost biblical propor- 
tions. 

Day one (Thursday, July 11 due to a 
late flight) included the first exhaustive 
perusal of the trade show, later the open- 
ing ceremony and my first workshop of 
the conference: Making Sense of 
Satellites. I currently downlink both the 
Amienberg Channel and NASA TV with 
Classic Arts Showcase to be added late in 
August. These channels are carried as a 
direct result of my attending the Alliance 
conference. 

After the keynote luncheon and the 
"Educational Technology" workshop, fel- 
low space enthusiast Kohel Haver (inci- 
dentally the instructor who imparted the 
sobering reality of copyright Issues to me 



last year) and 1 made a brief jaunt to the 
Johnson Space Center. There, clad in regu- 
lation shuttle flight suit, I again tried my 
hand as on-camera pitchman promoting 
the NASA Channel on TV- 14. Although 
reasonably successful despite a late after- 
noon downpour, Brokaw has no cause for 
concern. 

Later, the Westin's 23rd floor was host 
to the New England Regional Meeting 
where I at last had the privilege of shop- 
talk with Executive Director, Tireless 
Cheerleader and Undisputed Diva of the 
conference, Bunnie Riedel. 1 can think of 
no one more uniquely qualified to pro- 
mote the agenda of the Alliance and help 
protect its future. Bunnie in '04... 

Friday began with yet another tour of 
the trade show followed by, what was for 
me, the most valuable workshop of the 
bunch; Promoting The Hell Out of Your 
Program. My approach, as well as my pri- 
orities concerning both program and 
channel promotion, will be much more 
structured and defined in the season to 
come. 

Following the awards luncheon, I split 
50/50 between "Free or At Cost 
Programming" (most of which I now sub- 
scribe to) and "Emerging Technologies," 
So many workshops, so little time... 

Finally, although the New England 
Regional Meeting at 3:45 was geared 
mainly to the PEG access executive direc- 
tors in attendance, it was well worth sit- 
ting in. A most enjoyable evening was 
later spent at the Hometown Video 
Festival. 

Thanks again to the Alliance for 
Community Media and all who were 
involved in this year's Houston confer- 
ence, I returned to Cape Cod with further 
resolve, enthusiasm and commitment to 
make Educational access television in my 
hometown a success. Yes, these are the 
schools 1 attended throughout my youth. 1 
have indeed come full circle. 

David Allen Lavender is educational 
access manager at TV-14 in Falmouth, Mass. 

Reprinted with permission of the 
Northeast Region. 
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j fcAgTMWlRE.NET _____ 

On behalf of the entire management and staff of EARTHWIRE.NET, I wish to thank the ALLIANCE FOR 
COMMUNITY MEDIA and HOUSTON MEDIASOURCE for the opportunity to be of service at the recent ACM 
Conference and Trade Show. It was very gratifying to spend an entire three days working and exchanging ideas 
with people who truly understand the value and power of media as a a tool for building and empowering communi- 
ties. EarthWire is a new organization working within a new media, but the culture and ideas that form the basis for 
that media are nothing new. We welcome the opportunity to work with individuals and groups who have spent de- 
cades building that culture and bringing those ideas to fruition. I would like to take this opportunity to share with 
you all a few thoughts on what EarthWire is, tell you about projects we're working on.. ..and tell you how very much 
I look forward to seeing all of you again next year in Tacoma. 



Sincerely, 

M. Martin 
Executive Director 
EarthWire.net 



About EarthWire.net! 

EarthWire is the latest incarnation of an al- 
ternative community-access media project 
begun in 1998 by a coalition of activists, 
artists, and free-speech advocates. 

The earliest version of the project was called 
"Radio Free Montrose." taking it's name from 
the eclectic inner-city neighborhood that gave 
it birth. Radio Free Montrose was part of the 
grassroots movement started in Berkeley by 
Stephen Dunifer to use low-powered FM 
radio as a tool for community empowerment. 

The FCC's interest in accommodating this 
movement was lukewarm at best. Rather 
than deal with the restrictions and limitations 
of the LPFM licensing category eventually 
offered to the community radio movement, 
Radio Free Montrose re-christened itself 
"First Amendment Internet Radio" and 
became one of the first community-access 
webcasters in the United States. 

In 2001, First Amendment Internet Radio 
acquired a new name, a new facility, and a 
new purpose. As EarthWire.net, our mission 
is to take full advantage of the opportunities 
offered by the internet for creative and polit- 
ical expression outside the narrow confines 
of the corporate-dominated mainstream, in 
so doing, we feel we are participating in a 
time-honored tradition that is at the very core 
of the rolepiayed by media in a diverse and 
democratic society, 

EarthWire.net is actively seeking partners, 
sponsors, and affiliates nationally and inter- 
nationally. To find out more about EarthWire 
and how you can become involved, email 
us at info@earthWire.net, or use the mail 
in form to the right of this page. 



EarthWire.net, Inc. 

2402 Waugh Drive 

Houston, TX 77006 

713.527.8453 

in fo(o) earth wire, net 



Streaming Video Workshop 

ACM SW Regional Conference & Trade Show 
Fayettevilie, Arkansas- Oct 10th thru 12th 

EarthWire Executive Director M. Martin will be in attendance and presenting a 
workshop on streaming video technologies. Find out how your organization can 
take advantage of this exciting technology! 

Best of PEG- COMING SOON 

http://BestOfPEG.EarthWire.net 

If there is one thing we ALL understand, it is the frustration of trying to adopt new 
technologies on an old-technology budget. Starting in 2003, EarthWire.net and 
Houston Media Source will be joining forces to provide a "sneak preview" of the 
power of webcasting to our associates in the public media community. 

We are now accepting submissions for BEST OF P.E.G, an on-line showcase of 
commmunity broadcasters from across America. For submission guidelines and 
details, contact us at BestOfPEG@EarthWire.net 



Convergence in Action 

EarthWire.net, KPFT-FM, and Houston 
MediaSource present THE WIRE 

Starting this fali, EarthWire.net, Houston MediaSource and Pacifica affiliate 
KPFT-FM are proud to present a profoundly unique collaboration. THE 
WIRE will be presented on Houston MediaSource as a one hour video 
magazine featuring taped performances from the EarthWire.net stage 
featuring artists, poets, and musicians from Houston's thriving creative 
community. Concurrently, we will be launching an audio clip program on 
KPFT showcasing the same innovative performances, 

"H-fown," as we like to call it, has one of the most ethnically, culturally, and 
stylistically diverse creative communities in America. Presentations on 
THE WIRE will range from hip-hop to alt-country to rock en espanol to 
spoken word to bluegrass-sometimes all in the same performance! Tune 
in, and see what the "City on the Bayou" has to offer! 

Find out more about EarthWire.net and community webcasting, 
clip and mail to EarthWire.net, 2404 Waugh Drive, Houston, TX 77006 
or complete form on-line at www.earthwire.net/CMR. 

Name 

Title 

Organization 
Address 
Suite/Dept 
City/State/Zip 
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With Matrox Internet TV you become the "go to" channel and web site for all that's local. 

* Easy-to-use creation tools Live or MPEG-2 video intuitive scheduling and logging 

Multiple independent zones s Remote data entry via the web a Wire feed data services 

Superior broadcast quality * Automatic website generation Affordable, single PC solution 

To arrange a demonstration, call us today at 1-800-361-4903 or visit www.matrox.com/video 
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